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MARGUERITE NAMARA 


“SHE IS A WONDERFUL ARTIST AND THE POSSESSOR OF A BEAUTIFUL VOICE” 


— Cleveland Plain Dealer 
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DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera. 
im Ha 


J. H. 







603-4 Cant 








M. F. BURT SCHOOL, 


























MME. 
















FRANCIS ROGERS, 
CONCERT BARITONE 
YF SINGING 

144 East 62nd Stren, New 








E. PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 


BULLOCK WILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


122 Carnegie Hall. 


JANET 


FLORENCE E, GALE, 
SOLO PIANIST 


Recitals 
Instruction, 
137 West 69th St., 


and Concerts. 
Leschetizky 
New or 


JACQUES L. GOTTLIEB, 
Director East Side House 
N. Y., Founder 
Neighborhood Symphony Orchestra, 
new Studios, instruction in all 
stalf of able teachers 

136 East 76th St., New York 

' Telephone—Rhinelander 434 


Formerly 
Music School, 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 


a 1274 Bryant. 


1425 Broadway, Metropolitan Opera How 
Residence: 2184 Bathgate Ave., 
Phone, 3067 Tremont. 















INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY. 
Church, Concert and School Positions» Secured 
MRS, BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 
THE INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 
Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 
Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories, Teachers 
recommended for all departments of school and 
college work MACHECA BurLpinG New 
Orleans, Louisiana 


Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Musical Stenogra- 
phy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Music Special coaching for church trials. 

Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place. 
CARL M. ROEDER, 

TEACHER OF PIANO 
Techni Interpretation Theory. 
ormal Course for Teachers. 

607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence oB80 Mt Nicholas Ave., New York 

MME. NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Managem nt 
Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Voeal Studio 
50 W. 67th St., N. ¥Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 


KATHRYN CARYL 


Teacher of voice in all its branches. 
of tone production eradicated, 
French and Italian Lyric Diction, 


257 West 86th Street . New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 
HAZEL MOORE,. 

SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 
Care of Musical Courier, 
437 Fifth Avenue New York 


AND TEACHER 


Telephone, 610 Plaza 


1350 Circle 


Method. 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


Settlement 
and Conductor 

announces 
depariments, 


Mw. Anna Zrecier, Direcror., 
1425 meander Ciatrepsiiten Opera House 
Bldg.) w York City. 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


New York 


NA, 


Defects 


IAMS, 


nes 


en. ¥. 


JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 


Jordan, Marie Morrisey, 
Harry McClaskey, John Barnes 
Wells, Robert Parker, Elizabeth Rhys and over 
650 artists now in responsible positions 

SUMMER TERM, JULY AND AUGUST 

For all particulars, apply 70 Carnegie Hall, 
154 West 57th st., New York City Tel. Circle 
147 


AND 
Mrs 
Teachers of Mary 
Evan Williams, 


STUDIO OF VOCAL ART 


OICE 


Tue BOICE 
Susan 5S $e 
Mrs. Henry 
tral Park West ; Tel. ¢ 


Boice, Consulting Teacher 


Smock 


65 Ce lumbus 7140 


ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 


1013 Carn 


STUDIOS 


Hall, New York 


egie 


WALTER L. BOGERT, 


ART OF SINGING 
“The method that does not tire the throat 
130 Claremont Ave., N. Y Tel. 291 Morningside 


DOUGALL, 
BARITONE 
and 
Hall, 
764 


HUGH 


Artistic 


New York 


Teacher of Voice 


suilding 
815 Carr 


Phone, 


ewic 


udi 


HARRY ANDERTON, 


CONCERT PIANIST-—-TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


MILLIE RYAN, 


ART OF SINGING 
Perfect Tone Production and Repertoire 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, New York 
Telephone Circle 2131 


HELEN ETHEL 
R, 


EDMUND J 
MYE 


VOCAL INSTRUCTION AND COACHING 
Teacher of Theo Karle 
703 Carnegie Hall Tel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 West 104th Street 
Phone, 2859 Academy. 


. M., 


Teacher of Covent 
American and Euro- 


MME. MORROW, 


American Voice 5 Ny 
Garden Artists lighest 
pean Diplomas. Lost voices positively restored. 


200 West 107th Street, New York 
Phone, 3213 Academy. 


FRANCIS STUART, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Address Hall, New York City 


MR. 


Studio Carnegie 


WILBUR LUYSTER, 
Specialist in Sight Singing (Solfeggio). 
(Musical Director of Bapt. Temple Choir.) 

Successfully 


Scientifically taught put into prac- 


tical use. 
Large Public-—-Small Private Classes now form- 
ing. Individual Work at any time. 


Carnegie Hall Res. Phone, 428M Bedford. 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will receive a limited number of pupils. 
Residence: 34 Gramercy Park 
Phone, 3187 Gramercy New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
TENOR, VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Vocal Instructor at Vassar College (Mondays 


and Thursdays). Vocal Instructor at University 
of Vermont Summer Session. 


Studios: 504 Carnegie Hall 
Tel. River 7975. 


New York City 


Singing | 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 
72 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 


337 West 85th Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBER GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 

Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 

Hall, New York City. 


701 Carnegie 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 

Metropolitan Opera Company. 

New 


Formerly 


44 West 86th Street York 


Signor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 


VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 
Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 


“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City, 
Phone, Circle 3053 


WILLIAM 


VOCAL 


THORNER, 


TEACHER AND COACH 


Address: 209 West 79th Street, New York City 
Reopening Studios 
in Paris, France, October 1st 


MMe. REGINA DE SALES 
Inquiries—The Leonori 
Madison Avenue and 63rd Street, New York 


Telephone 1342 Plaza 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera ploute Bidg., 1425 Broadway, 


New York 
Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn, 
MINNA KAUFMANN, 
Soprano Vocal Instruction, Lehmann Method 


Address, J. Cartall, 601-602 Carnegie Hall. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky Exponent. 

Hall 832-3, New York City 


Carnegie Studios, 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York. 


F. W. RIESBERG, 
INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 


HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 


Musica Covurigr, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 
Murray Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 150th 
St., N. Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 





CARL FIQUE adie 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 
Dramatic Soprano. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Concerts, Oratorios, 
Pupils R: 
Studio: 607 West 


LILLIAN SHERW 
ART OF 


1425 Broadway 
Bldg.), N. Y. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan 


(Jessie G. 


York. 


New 


Telephone 2 218 


35 East Thirty-Eighth 


LAURA E. 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. 


ADELE 
PIANIST, 
Authorized Teacher of 


Residence Studio: 
elephone, 


Downtown Studio 
Special Summer Terms to 


VIOLIN 


Complete musical 


PIANIST, 


251 West 10 


137th Street, 
Phon:, Audubon 1600. 


( Metropolitan 
Wednesdays and Saturdays. 


TEACHER OF 
Metropolitan Opera House, 
Phone, 


DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


education 
from the beginning to the 
F. & H. CARRI, 


HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Recitals and Musicales. 


ceive 


New York 


‘(OOD NEWKIRK 
SINGING 


Opera House 


Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


Fenner.) 
SINGING 

1425 Broadway, 
Bry ore 1274. 


50 West 67th Street New York 
Phone, Columbus 4984 
Summer Classes until August 14th. 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 
243 East 72nd St New York 


Rhinel: ande r. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF 


Street, 


SINGING 
New York City 


MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
148 West 72nd Street. 


New York 


LEWING, 
COMPOSER 
the 


115 Hamilton Place. 
Audubon 960. 


AND COACH 
Leschetizky Method 


Steinway Hall 
Teachers and Students 


THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
PLAYING, 
VOICE CULTURE. 


PIANO AND 
230 E. 62d St. 
given to students 


highest perfection. 
Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 


COMPOSER, 


TEACHER 


2d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 





Nine 
certizing 


years 


in Berlin. 


Address: 


(In Summit, N. ]., 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for 


Summer address: 


of successful 
Will 
and a limited number of pupils. 


127 West 126th St., New York. 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
Mondays and Thursdays.) 


beginners 
pupils, 


Song and Oratorio Repertoire. 
Huntting Inn, 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 


teaching and con- 
accept engagements 


and advanced 


East Hampton, L. I. 





CONCERT PIANIST 
424 Central Park West 


DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN 


Concerts. 
Address care Steinway & 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 


AND TEACHER 
New York 


Tel. 4474 Academy. 


PIANIST 
Recitals. 
Sons, New York City 


Steinway Piano Used. 





STUDIO OF 
Teacher of Mme. 
810 Carnecie Hatt 











128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 


FREDERICK WARREN, 


SINGING 
Olga Warren 
: : : New Yorx 








ee 
an 


























August 12, 1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Dramatic Soprano 
Open for Concert and Recital Eng 
Studio: Ursuline Academy, W. flien St. 
Private Address: The 8 te, Apt. 22, 
W. McMillen St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PIANIST 


KIMBALL HALL 
CHICAGO 





HENIOT 


LEV 
ENGELHARDT vou 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New Yort City 
Telephone 8286 Schuyler 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


SOPRANO 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Columbia School of Pw 
9 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


MORTIMER WILSON 


Commpeser-Gonaucter 


651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 





>0=27 








New York 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGESTY-SNELL a 


337 West 86th Street - New York City 


FAY FOSTER 


Composzr, Voice INSTRUCTOR amp Coacn. 








MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANI 
TEACHER OF PIANO 





MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


SOPRANO 
Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 
1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


MINNETTE WARREN 


COMPOSER-PIANISTE 
Warren Concert Barean, Schifmans Bldg. St. Paul, Mina, 


RAYMOND WILSON | 


Pianist Syracuse Catversty rineneme New York 


UEMMELI 


Concert Pianist 














COURIER 
BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Vietin, eins Satta, Pinate Concerts, Ciahe, Rostonla che. 

Vv. a, Senchee of Fines ond and Accompanist 
+ wen 80th Street, New Phone Schuyler 9520 
Summer Address: A Pa., R. F. D. No. 3 


gel? GRAY 


Dramatic So 
asd OR | CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
Cambridge, Mass. 











were nan sy and 


EGRASSE Pun ari 11 Stet 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: Suite 1107, 
Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, 





Bicet National 





4A 
E 2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo. 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1176 Chesinut Street 





Philadelphia 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 


‘1K RAFT 








Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
SINAI ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 





384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








Assistant Teacher to 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
ft ve Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchburg, Va. 


WILLARD "ms 


CHICAGO 








Carolyn 


162g KIMBALL BUILDING, 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, I11. 


4 Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel, Colambus 9750 


GRACE G. GARDNER 


formerly Milan, London, New York. 
Artist Teacher 


latornatignaliy Recognized as a Voice Builder, 
ice Repairer and Coach. 

Special Pe in Diction. Pupils preven for 
Opera, Oratorio =. Concert. each of Lucile 
Lawrence and other successful si ngere. 
Studios 508 Odd Fellows Temple, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


r TENDT 


F/R soPRANO 


i 437 Fifth Ave., 
(Fourth floor) 


E New York City 


7] LD src 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building Chicago 
INSTRUCTION 


PIANO, ORGAN 


Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 





























HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Pianist 
Limited number of pupils accepted 


Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 


OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 
Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
118 West 77th Street New York 








CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director Brick Cageety Temple 


$ LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTO 
624 Michigan Avenue Chicago, lil. 








Beth-El, Union {heclegeel Kom a 
412 Fifth Ave. York. ‘Sine 


| GIACOMO BOURG 


! who taught Olshansky, Lankow, Par- 
Lucey, Aronson, Lindgren and 


bh! 118 West 77th Street, New York 
Telephone, Schuyler 6874. 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Puplis Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


















student's 
saan Valen! <onscl™ MADAME VALERI 


voice and examining ¥A at fee. 
no voice defect that can escape her notice and 


a always suggest to 
that cannot be corrected by oy ability, tremolo 


included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in the v chords.” 








381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 





RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER—Teacher of Singing . 
Metropoliten ae House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New York 


KARLETON HACKETT 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


:HUGO 


“ COMPOSER-PIANIST 








B eidcenat a. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West 57th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 


MABEL COX-VAN GROVE Seprene 
ISAAC VAN GROVE “<< Ascompant A — p 


JOINT RECITALS 
Chicago, Ili. 








630 Fine Arts Building 
Phone Wabash 8793 


VAN der VEER MILLER 
MEZZO CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO CONCERT, RECITALS 


514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES. Aeclian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 
Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 
Mr. HENRY HOLDEN 
_——_ and coors Solas 
Prscvryarry with New York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall 











Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 





By RAGNA LINN 


VOCAL STUDIO 





JOHN PRINDLE SCOTT 


SONG WRITER 
664 WEST 113th hb 
Telephone 


LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 


Management: a ~ May Smith. 
Vollesson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


ANNA E. GEORGE 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
TEACHING AT BUSH CONSERVATORY 


BIRDICE BLYE 


6424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 


NEW YORK 
al 

















KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. 59th St., New York City. 5329 Circle 


Lazar 8, SAMOILOFF| 


BARITONE 
Bel Canto School of Singing | 


Dider, Cha J, Rute, Raisa, |] 
idur, 
po a = ag mmareo, 





pores 
Carnegie Hall, New York City 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 


—_—— 




















New York City 





atte HOFFMANN = 
GARETTA Z 

& LJUNGKVIST 

ARTHUR M, BURTON 


324 West 64th St. New York 
KRONOL Cellist 
N 561 West 147th St 
Ss 
Tel.: 216 Audubes 
Available Concerte and Opera 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, _ Til. 
Home Address: St. Pavt. 
MARCARETTA ZIPERI 
Teacher and Manager: GIACOMO BOURG 
118 West 77th Street New York 
SWEDISH TENOR — 
1544 Aeolian Hall 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, 393 West End Avenue, New York 
Phone 1829 Schuyler 








Karl SCHNEIDER 


THE ART OF SINGING 


“The Lenox,” Spruce and 13th S$ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer Studio: Glenlake Farm, Langhorne, Pa. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Soprano, Metropolitan Opera Company 
Management: Antonia Sswyea . Aeolian Hall, New York 


rRANOES DEVILLA BIAWIGT AND TEACHER 


556 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone 8026 Farragut 


t GILBERTE 


L In recitals of his own works 


Successful son gS: “The 
T rhbed 8 Leygoene,” “Evening 


7 3 wo Ro ses, 
“Dusky L ullaby,” “Come 
Out in the Sweet Spring Night.” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 

















DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 
Cranberry Piane School. 839 Carnegie Hall 
Hssidonce, 522 West 136th Street | NEW YORK 
Tei. Morningside 4860 





LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York. 
SINGERS — Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
Mack, Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace Wright, Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Sacchetti, Marion Weeks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


279 FIFTH AVE 
* NEW. YORK 
esr tess 


SOHN FRIED ICH& BRO, 
Our @ 














KIMBALL HALL 
HICAGO 


of the N. 





Apply to President 962 Eighth A 
jonal Opera Club at Point Chautauqua, N. ¥ 


NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920-1921 
Operatic Chorus—Directrr ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
for All I ti 











MUSICAL COURIER 


August 12, 





The Artrio 


THE 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 


WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 


Angelus 











BRAD 


1854 NEW 








Ff. G. SMITH, Inc., Manulacturers, 450 Filth Avenue 


BURY 


YORK 1920 














Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 Weet Olet Street New York Riverside 1524 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
395 Fort Washingt New York 





Avenue, 


Boston Concert Bureau, Ine. 


Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
cal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required 


GRACE WHITE 


Violinist, Composer 
Syracuse University, 
For Concerts address MRS. BABCOCK. Carnegie Hall, 


> ASCHENFELDER 


i Teacher of singing and supplementary 


subjects. 
Stadio 118 Weast 19th Street New York 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 





New York 
New York 





or 








Elsa Fischer, 1st Violin Lucie Ni Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 2d Violin Carolyn Celle 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 
SOPRANO 


Address: 313 W. 87th Street, N. Y. 


Phone: Sehaytor 3317 


OVIDE MUSIN'S EDITION 


Sree School = Violin 
in a hooks every ntial for 








violin 


Nite r 
f a prin ciples to highe at vareuee 

ity; studies and exercises Henri Leonard, 
translated from the French, an a ering and bowing 
where necessary, by Ov ute Musin; selections 
from other mast Kre er, Dont, s phor, 
Fiorillo, Paganini nd wpe neiat studies by vide 
Musin 

The Belgian School is a condensation of the 
knowledge and experience of “the greatest Ma ter 
Pedagogues; is a saving of time and a definite 
system of immense help to the student and 
teacher Price vol, 1, $1 00; vol, 2, $1.50; vol, 
s, SI vol. 4, $1.25, Address 51 West Téth 
Bt., Ne York Olty, Personal, Bn ——— 
tion hh Ovide Musin repertor, 
ancient and modern cla sien “with authentic 
bowtn nd fingering, sty he nd tra ae ons of the 
Maater Violinist os For pointment 
addre Registrar Mu sin ‘Virtuose. ‘vial n School, 
51 Weet Téth St.. Ne York, 

—Y MEMORIES” by Ovide ite in, Contains 
ar area, artistic experiences, in a@ 


nt 
Wy ore tha atey ye ears, and a 
nd tts « Wo rid Autegrash letter of Le 
i. “Kin ng of the Belgians, Saint-Saéns; 20 thaw 
trations Price $2.50 net, 


Address 51 West 76th St., Masia Pub, Co. 





New York City 








HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PrAnieT AND TEACKER 
Studios {3 86th Street, New York 
PA West 30th Street, 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York. 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699. 








and 2000 others 


all 15feach 


OU know Paderewski’s “Menuet” 
— his masterful composition 
is world famous. But do you know 
that you can buy it for 15<—beau- 
tifully ted on the best of paper 
ed to be correct as the mas- 
ter wrote it? ‘ 
That is the achievement 
of renters Certified 
Edition S Music— 


5g’ 
*‘ Melody | in Ff," ' Butterfly 


Pp Harleki in,’ ‘ 
lance,’ fie 
other standard classics, 
Insist on Century Edition 
(Look for the name) 
When you buy music, select th 


Century. Y 
music at a real sa 
a merchant who is 
and broadminded 





© Veh ORR fe 








DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 
GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 


advantage incidental to a broad musical education. Sixty artist teachers 
ing Seumbere of the Detroit Symemeny Orbea. hh Detroit 
For catalogue address Manvill: 


offers quer 


A achool wh 
inchadin ja | of ws bn lead 
with own 


FALL TERM BEGINS ser. abi 


only school in 


Business Manager. 


The Best Bargain is Quality— 


us Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its ate 
maker se 

gq Its continaes > use ‘ie uch institétions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 
qualities and durability : $3 3 a 3° 








Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago = :: 


MAKERS 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Reproducing Player Pianos 


Offices: 9 East 45th Street New York City 


Factory: Norwalk, Ohio 











} THE 
Original Welte-Mignon 
CABINET REPRODUCING PLAYER 


for GRAND PIANOS and INTERIOR 
MECHANISMS in UPRIGHT PIANOS 
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GOVERNMENT MOVES 
AGAINST PUBLISHERS 


Alleges Restraint of Trade in Word Rolls and Sheet Music 
—Defendants Are Consolidated Corporation, Six 
Publishing Houses and Seven Individuals 


The United States of America, through its attorney, 
Francis G. Caffey of the Southern District of New York, 
and special prosecuting attorneys Henry A. Guiler and 
Ryland W. Royce, has filed a petition in the District 
Court of the United Sates alleging that the Consolidated 
Music Corporation, 144 West Thirty-seventh street, New 
York; Irving Berlin, Inc., 1567 Broadway, New York; Leo 
Feist, Inc., 231 West Fortieth street, New York; T. B. 
Harms, Francis Day & Hunter, Inc., 62 West Forty-fifth 
street, New York; Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., Inc., 218 West 
Forty-seventh street, New York; Waterson, Berlin & Sny- 
der, Inc., 1571 Broadway, New York; M. Witmark & Sons, 
144 West Thirty-seventh street, New York, and the fol- 
lowing individuals: Irving Berlin; Louis Bernstein; Edgar 
F. Bittner, secretary and treasurer of Leo 
Feist, Inc., and president of the Consolidated 
Music Corporation; George H. Bliss, for- 
mer vice-president and general manager of 
the Consolidated Music Corporation; Saul 
H. Bornstein, secretary and treasurer of 
Irving Berlin, Inc.; Jay Witmark, treasurer 
of M. Witmark & Sons, Inc., and treasurer 
of the Consolidated Music Corporation; 
Henry Waterson, president and treasurer 
of Waterson, Berlin & Snyder, Inc., and 
secretary of the Consolidated Music Cor- 
poration, have and are still engaged in a = 
combination and conspiracy to restrain and = 
monopolize the sheet mustc and word play- 
er roll business contrary to the Act of Con- 
gress, approved July 2, 1920, entitled “An 
Act to Protect Trade and Commerce 
Against Unlawful Restraints and Monopo- 
lies,” generally known as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law. # 

The petition asks the court that the Con- = 
solidated Music Corporation be declared 
illegal and in violation of the act “To pro- 
tect trade and commerce against unlawful 
restraints and monopolies.” It further asks 
that the defendant firms and individuals be = 
perpetually enjoined, restrained and pro- 
hibited from engaging in or carrying. into 
effect said combination and conspiracy or 
from engaging into any like combination = 
and conspiracy, the effect of which would 
be to restrain or monopolize interstate trade 
or commerce in copyrighted compositions in = 
sheet music forms containing printed words = 
and music and in player word rolls. 
Course or Action EvipentLy 1n ContRAct 

Sent Out sy ConsoLipaTen. 

The cause of the action evidently has 
been found in the contract which the Con- 
solidated Music Corporation sent out short- 
ly after it was organized and began to 
function, for it takes the various provisions 
in that contract and cites them as distinct 
violations of the act “to protect trade and 
commerce against unlawful restraints and 
monopoly.” The allegations of conspiracy 
and monopoly are charged as follows: 


(a) The manufacturers of player rolls are to 
take from the list submitted each month by the = 
Consol'dated Music Corporation not less than four- 
teen copyrighted musical compositions. = 
(b) The manufacturers are to use the words = 
and music of the said compositions only in the = 
manufacture of pla‘er rolls, and are to sell the : 
sa‘d player rolls in the countries of North America 
and not clsewhere 


























simultaneous with the release by the Consolidated Music Corporation 
of the compositions in printed sheet form from which the player 
rolls are manufactured. 

_ (1) The manufacturers who select from the list submitted by the 
Consolidated Music Corporation any compositions in excess of the 
fourteen required to be s-lected, are to release the rolls made from 
these compositions simultaneously with the rolls made from the 
fourteen compositions, 

(m) The manufacturers are not to use a composition in the man- 
ufacture of a roll to reproduce music without the display of the 
words when the use of the words of said composition is controlled 
by the Consolidated Music Corporation. 

(n) The Consolidated Music Corporation will not permit a man 
ufacturer who manufactures sample rolls which he distributes to 
dealers for their consideration, to sell or offer for sale these rolls 
to the public prior to the date fixed by the Consolidated Music 
Corporation. 

(0) The Consolidated Music Corporation will not permit manu 
facturers to put rolls manufactured by them into the hands of 
dealers for sale to the public mor: than five days before the date 
designated by the Consolidated Music Corporation. 


ALLeces Steps Were TAKEN TO Carry Out Demanps. 

The petition further charges that pursuant to the forma- 
tion of the Consolidated Music Corporation, which is termed 
a combination and conspiracy to restrain and monopolize 
trade or commerce of sheet music and word music rolls the 
defendants held meetings, communicated among themselves 
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RICHARD CZERWONKY, 


The well known violinist and composer, whose two modern sketches, “Questions,” 


MONTIMEZZI OPERA 
RAVINIA TRIUMPH 


Production of “L’Amore dei Tre Re” Varies from Usual 
Version—Easton Provides Realistic Conception 
of Heroine—Audience Enthusiastic 


_ Ravinia, lll., August 7, 1920.—The week just ended. at 
Ravinia brought but one new opera to the repertory and 
this on Friday night, when “L’Amore dei Tre Re” was 
presented with an excellent cast before a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. \ 
It has been the pleasure of this reviewer to praise the 
beauties of this enchanting spot in Illinois weekly this 
summer, The frequent trips to Ravinia have acted as a 
wellspring of inspiration and enjoyment. Louis Eckstein 
has done much for music in these surroundings, as, al 
though opera is given in other cities during the summer 
months, nowhere in the music world are to be heard 
operas on the same scale as here. The artists, conductors. 
stage director, the chorus and orchestra have all given 
Satisfaction, even though at times some 
disappointments had to be registered, but 
generally one gets proportionately as much 
at Ravinia as in New York or ( hicago and 
this with the price of the ticket less than 
half as expensive. Having used that pre 
amble toward reviewing the performance 
of “L’Amore dei Tre Re,” it remains only 
to add that in that performance Louis Eck 
stein added another feather to his richly 
decorated cap, as one would have to go 
far and wide to see a more interesting pro 
duction, 
“L’Amore pet Tre Re,” Aucust 6 
Montimezzi’s masterpiece saw the foot 
lights for the first time this season at Ra 
vinia on, Friday evening, August 6, and. 
although the skies were threatening before 
the performance, and it rained in torrents 
after the second act, the large audience on 
hand showed unmistakably its pleasure by 
recalling at the close of the second act the 
principals and conductor innumerable times 
rhat the public was right showed variance 
of taste, as the performance of this dra 
matic episode was in a large measure dif 
ferent from the version generally accepted 
as the correct one Florence kaston, who 
appeared as Fiora, made of the heroine a 
dramatic personage in the plot. Many 
Fioras have appeared on the lyric stage 
but none have quite found the realistic 
conception of Miss Easton. It may be that 
her delmeation of the part is less ethereal 
less angelic and more worldly than it should 
be, but the results obtained made it a study 
well deserving comment. If so much stress 
1s laid on her acting, it is only because of 
her divergent characterization, which mad 
her Fiora a creation, The songstress blend 
ed her. voice with her understanding of th 
role; thus, she reached the note of passion 
and pathos that made her interpretation as 
interesting vocally as histrionically; and 
though her Fiora may be a subject for dis 
cussion, it scored a huge success with the 
majority of the audience. Kingston was a 
robust Avito He, too, preferred to repre 
sent a heroic rather than romantic lover 
and by so doing he played well into the 
hands of his coadjutor Leon Rothier was 
capital as Archibaldo. The role calls for 
explosive delivery and sonorous tone; thus, 
it finds the French bass at his best. He was 
dignified and majestic in appearance and 


(c) Each menefecturer is C2 imprint jee own were recently played for the firat time by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. won the favor of the hearers Graham 
name as the maker of said player rolls or its recog- hn fi ative cat : oY 3 * . Yh Sve ett : v : 
nized established trade mark upon all rolls manu When Mr. Czerwonky is not concertizing he makes his home in Chicago, where he Marr, well remembered since the days he 


factured by it from any musical composition 
owned or controlled by any of the said defendants 


ANIINE 


teaches at the Bush Conservatory of Music. 


whether the rolls are manufactured pursuant to STULL LULL LLL ELT UCU CA LL LLL 


statute or agreement, and for failure to do so the 

manufacturer is to pay the publisher as liquidated 

damag-s $1 for each roll manufactured without the manufacturer's 
name or trade mark, 

(d) The price which the manufacturer is to pay to the Consoli- 
dated Music Corporation for the use of the words of a composition 
is 10 per cent. of the marked retail selling price of each player roll, 
or 12 cents, whichever might be the greater. 

(e) The manufacturers are furnished by the Consolidated Music 
Corporation with a list of titles and also printed copies of the com- 
positions sixty days before the date fixed by the said corporation for 
the release by the defendant music publishers of said compositions 
in printed form tq the public, and they are within fifteen days after 
the receipt of the said titles and compositions to notify the Con- 
solidated Music Corporation of the titles and compositions whic 
they have selected in addition to the fourteen which they are re- 
quired to select, and to forward at the same time the uniform con- 
tract required by the said corporation to be executed by said manu- 
facturers. : 

(f) The price to be charged to the public for player rolls by 
dealers and others to whom the manufacturers sell was arbitrarily 
fixed at a minimum of not less than $1 each. The price to be 
charged on four of the said rolls was arbitrarily fixed at $1.25 each, 

(g) The manufacturers are not permitted in their advertisem>nts 
to give any greater publicity to the compositions of competitors of 
the Consolidated Music Corporation than is given to compositions 
received by the manufacturers from the said corporation. 

(h) The manufacturers are to agree not to engage in the music 
publishing business for a period up to ten years in consideration of 
an agreement by the Consolidated Music Corporation not to engage 
in the manufacture of player rolls. 

(i) The manufacturers are not permitted to use the compositions 
of any music publislicr in whom they are financially interested. 

(j) The manufacturers are not permitted to receive for the 
manufacturers of player rolls from a competitor of the Consolidated 
Music Corporation in any one month more than two compositions. 

(k) The manufacturers are to release player rolls each month on 
a date fixed by the Consolidated Music Corporation, such date to be 


and with manufacturers of player rolls, made and per- 
formed various agreements and in all respects instituted, 
carried out and put in effect and are continuing and threat- 
ening to continue the carrying out of the acts and practices 
mentioned in the petition. 

It is further claimed that the defendants named control 
80 per cent. of the trade and commerce in copyrighted musi- 
cal compositions and upward of 95 per cent. of the trade 
and commerce in word player rolls. 

It is further alleged that up to the time and including 
the date of the filing of the petition the trade and commerce 
of sheet music and word player rolls has been subject to 
monopolistic control and combination for the past three 
years, 

The defendants have twenty days to file an answer and 


“are represented by H. Snowden Marshall, former United 


States Attorney for the Seventh District of New York, and 
Gilbert & Gilbert, of New York. 

When several of the publishers were asked respecting 
this move on the part of the District Attorney's office the 
day the petition was made public, they had nothing to say 
as it was entirely unexpected and they had not as yet 
been served with papers. 

This action is apart from that taken by the Federal 
Trade Commission shortly after the Consolidated Music 
Corporation was organized and sent out its contracts. When 


(Continued on page 17.) 


sang Manfredo with the Chicago Opera 
some five years ago, has improved greatly 
until today he occupies a high place among 
the American operatic baritones. His Man 
fredo offerssmuch to admire and little to criticise The 
other roles were well handled and Maestro Papi and his 
orchestra, though at times too loud, did well with the score 
Rene Devries 


American Works by Boston Symphony 


According to an announcement in the Boston Post, con 
tained in an interview by Olin Downes, music critic of 
that paper, with Pierre Monteux, the Boston Symphony 
conductor, unpublished and unplayed compositions of merit 
by young American composers will be played at some spe 
cial reading concerts next season. These concerts will be 
solely for the benefit of American composers and others 
specially interested—that is, tickets will not be sold, and 
the occasions will be in the nature of informal readings 
and performances of manuscript works 

Thus young composers who might otherwise wait years 
for this practical experience will be able to profit by their 
mistakes, while it is hoped that the trial of the new scores 
will result in the discovery of some music worthy of per 
formance at the regular subscription concerts, 


{Mr. Monteux appears to have adopted the idea tried out 
by Artur Bodanzky and the National Symphony Orchestra 
last spring. One wonders if busybodies of the musical 
world will fulminate against the Boston experiment as they 
did against the New York one.—Epitor’s Note. ] 
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HAT is mud? Earth and water mixed. 
W Clean earth and clean water. The mix- 

ture is clean—mud is not muck, It may 
sail, but so will the rarest of wine, so will the 
juice of the sweetest of fruits, so, if crushed, 
will the purest of red roses. 

Mud! Earth and water mixed. The most use- 
ful of things, for without either one of the two the world 
would languish and die, and a week would see the end 
of us all, 

The most useful things, also, are the things our boys 
and girls learn in school, yet, alas, they are so mingled 
and mixed that they appear much like mud and just as 
adhesive, for, with time, most of them fall away and leave 
only a stain, 

Useless they are, also, when mixed. For, just as nothing 
will grow in mud, so nothing will grow out of this mess 
of education, Mud cannot be plowed and cultivated, nor 
can this sticky slime that we call learning in America. 

Now, there are some who argue that education is all 
foolishness anyhow. That is what they say, but that is not 
whet they mean. What they mean is that education should 
stop with the useful things, the things that one will actu- 
ally use in the business of life. And most people use in 
the business of life the plural of the three Rs reading, 'rit- 
ing and '‘rithmetic, with an S attached to make it plural, 
and the S stands for spelling. 

But there are also specialists, and it is well to remember 
that every man is a specialist before he dies or, rather, it 
might better be said that every man is either a specialist 
or a failure. Ask the man of sixty (or even fifty or 
forty) to change his business, to start, in something en- 
tirely new. If he has any intelligence he will refuse; 
if he attempts it he will fail. It takes years to become a 
specialist in any line, and most people begin to learn their 
specialty after twenty and before thirty. Some fortunate 
ones begin before twenty, and they go the farthest be- 
cause their specialty becomes a part of them, their very life 
and breath. 

Most men begin at twenty, If they have learned the 
three Rs perfectly they go ahead joyously, but if they have 
a whole mass of mud clinging to them, and know the three 
Rs imperfectly, they find themselves hampered in more 
ways than one, with the sticky mire to drag them down and 
no firm footing on the stair that leads to success. 

And most of our young men in America are thus cir- 
cumstanced, even worse, in fact, for they have such a 


smattering of so many things, and such a_men- 
tal activity that is not activity but merely  insta- 
bility, ike the gift of the fire-god that flutters 
and flickers and its ever hot but never still, secking 


always with sparkling and crackling something to take hold 
of and destroy, that, like fire, they attach themselves to 
whatever offers the least resistance, flying on and on till 
they burn themselves out and vanish in the mists of despair. 

They know not which stair to climb. They start out 
bravely enough, but the mud, the sticky mass of their too 
manifold education, drags them back, and they start again 
and again, but are always on the bottom step. 

They have acquired, among other things—in fact it is 
perhaps the only thing they have acquired in these mud 
schools—the wandering spirit. Even if they picked out 
the right stair in the first place they would not be satisfied 
to stick to it, to climb straight up without looking back 
er to one side or the other. They climb across from stair 
to stair, to right, to left, never doing anything perfectly, 
never getting much higher. For today is the day of 
specialities. Mud is not wanted. It must be clear, tillable 
soil, The man who draws down tlhe big salary is the man 
who knows one thing and knows that one thing well! 

That is so in business. And how about art? How about 
music? Is it possible to imagine a man being a success in 
music without being a specialist? And is it possible to 
imagine a real specialist in music if he does not begin 
very early and give his whole time to it, if he has adhering 
to him the sticky mass of a heterogeneous education with 
its wasted hours and the spirit of restlessness it en- 
genders? How many parents are there in America 
who set their children to a task and keep them 
to it, drive them to it as childhood must be driven? 
How many parents are there who select for their 
children a stair that they must clumb, a pursuit that they 
must follow, and force them, amid tears perhaps and 
whines galore, to persevere in it? How many thousands 
of millions of dollars have been lost in America for 
music lessons which are fruitless because they are planted 
in mud, not in tillable soil? How many teachers of music 
are eternally unhappy because their pupils will not practice, 
because their parents will not force them to practice, and 
the honest teacher hates to take money that he knows is 
wasted ? 

You employ a plowman to plow your field. He comes 
with his horses and his plow and looks at the soil and he 
knows that it cannot be plowed, he sees that it is mud, that 
nothing will grow in it. You insist that he shall do the 
job anyway. He may protest, perhaps he may even refuse, 
but you do not believe him. You go and: get another 
plowman and you find one at last who is willing to do 
the work and take the pay. Is not this the average 
American parent and the music teacher? Do you not 
often hear the teacher exclaim with regard to a refrac- 
tory or talentless pupil: “Oh, well! If I didn’t take him 
some other teacher would, so what's the difference! As 
long as these people, have made up their mind to throw 
their money out of the window I might as well pick it up 
as anybody else!” 

And you cannot blame the teachers, The blame lies fully 
and solely at the door of the parents. : 


A Terriste Responsisitity. 


“But,” they complain, these parents, “it is such a terrible 
responsibility to choose my child’s profession, to start him 
on his career! Such a terrible responsibility! I might 
make a mistake! Just think if I started him in music and 
he had a talent for medicine! Better give him a little of 
everything and let him pick out what he likes best.” A 
little of everything—mud! Let him pick out what he likes 
best? But is not that very thought of like and dislike 
the greatest evil of present | Americanism? Our coun- 
try is pleasure mad! Like and dislike! It is all we think 
about! In the shop as in the school we find our employees 


as well as our pupils refractory. The eight hour day, the 
seven hour day, the Saturday half holiday, the skimped 
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Mud and Music 
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lunch hour so as to:get home an hour sooner, or the no- 
lunch plan that slows a man’s work up for the rest of the 
day because he has no fuel to work on. Likes and dislikes. 
Signs of the times! 

All that is not serious, for in these material things 
bread and butter will rule and matters will adjust them- 
selves. But in art, in music in its higher forms, in 
the non-material occupation of composition, bread and 
butter does not rule. Of course there are great returns 
for the successful, for the “big” artist, but it is not and 
never will be the hope or expectation of these great returns 
that makes a man a great artist. It is the early training 
first of all, when those hopes and expectations are as yet 
unborn, when the only hope and the only expectation is 
some immediate reward, of praise or blame, of “running 
out to play” or of being “kept in and punished.” Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine times out of a thousand in America 
when hopes and expectations, when the aspiration, the 
guiding star of dn ideal production, of creation, 
awakens, it is too late! : 

Too late! Too late! The most tragic words in any 
tongue! Death, annihilation, oblivion, that is nothing. 
The real hell is the hell on earth of the knowledge that the 
tree shall never bear fruit, that the mud adhering to its 
root holds back its growth, its maturity, its fecundity, Too 
late! The technic that might have been gained in youth 
with the aid of a parent’s stern, uncompromising, rule, can 
now never be gained. It is too late. The habit-forming 
time is past. The mind and the muscles have grown stiff 
and unreceptive. The enormous mass of music literature 
that should have become a memory of early youth, that 
sort of memory that becomes a part of one’s very 
innermost being, can now never, even be touched upon. 
Too late! The ten years from ten to twenty are very 
different from the ten years from twenty to thirty. The 
first ten is a time of absorption, a drinking in, digesting, 
assimilating of things mental and physical—with the next 
ten and all the tens thereafter, these things begin to be 
given out in exchange for a living. The tree bears fruit. 

Too late! And the American music world is full from 
end to end, North, South, East and West, with incom- 
petency. How many of our teachers have really, honestly, 
made of their profession a life work? How many have 
begun in their earliest youth to think of that to the exclu- 
sion of all else? How many have had parents who have 
permitted it—I do not say “encouraged” it, “demanded 
it, but merely permitted it? How many stupid,’ narrow 
parents have insisted that their children have a “high 
school education,” with music sandwiched in between, a 
neglected step-sister, striving to drag its feet forth from 
the mire that weighs them down? How many of our 
musicians are splendidly educated in everything except 
music? They know Latin and Greek and algebra, they 
have taken a nursing course and elementary medicine, they 
have drawn a little and painted a little, they have gazed 
at the stars and cracked stones with a hammer, they know 
history and geography and can name the presidents and 
the kings and the emperors, they know a little French and 
a little Italian and they can bound the Gobi desert on the 
north and Timbuctoo on the south—but they cannot whis- 
ple*'the.unotives from the Beethoven symphonies, nor do 
they know how many horns are used in “Tristan,” even 
if they know what a horn is at all—they cannot play any 
piece at sight nor, even after long practice, can they play 
any piece of more than mode culty—they cannot 
write a bar of decent counterpoint and even simple har- 
mony gives them pause. They have had-ahigh®sthool 
education, and they teach-music ! 

But they are not to blame, and if anybody suffers from 
it it is themselves. They are not hypocrites, these un- 
fortunates, they are not charlatans. It is not their fault 
that they have not grown to maturity any more than it is 
the fault of the straggly, half-dead tree, planted in mud 
by a careless gardener, that it has never grown big and 
strong and beautiful, bearing fruit with the best of its 
kind. They suffer, these musicians. They go from teacher 
to teacher hoping always to get the “secret,” the mysterious 
something, that shall make up for the lost years of youth. 
They suffer. They revolt against the fate that has planted 
them in this mire of inefficiency. 

And then, at last, they make the best of it, put all their 
energy forth in getting pupils, and make material success 
take the place of real success. 


A Cure Svuccestep. 


What is the cure? First, get rid of the pedagogical ex- 
perimenters who run our schools, Let our teachers teach 
a few things and those few things well. Let them teach, 
above all else, perseverance, tenacity, firmness, stability 
—undeviating, unflinching persistence. And then let the 
teachers, including the music teachers, honestly co-operate 
with the parents, and the parents with the teachers, in an 
endeavor to discover the child’s talent at an early age and 
to develop that talent to the exclusion of all else. Let the 
schools give limited courses, each suited to the child’s 
particular talent, and give credits for music, whether taken 
in the school or out of it. In every case, however, ex- 
aminations should be held in the school for all studies for 
which credits are given. Students of music should be ad- 
mitted to part time in the schools and should learn in the 
school only the essentials, only a very few essentials, but 
these few exceedingly well. The law should require their 
hours out of school to be spent in music practice, and the 
school examinations would show whether the part time 
privilege was warranted by the results or not. 

This simply means that music is to be recognized as a 
legitimate business like any other business or profession. 
Particularly it would recognize the fact that music study 
must be done chiefly in the early years, the years that are 
now too fully occupied with school study to the exclusion 
of serious music study. The school could then give a 
music diploma (not to include vocal music, of course) 
and this diploma should show that the pupil has acquired 
efficiency to a certain degree, far beyond the rating of 
any amateur, and including a broad knowledge of some 
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one instrument, of music history, harmony, coun- 
terpoint, orchestration, conducting, etc. 

Which is to say that no student of music could 
avoid the school music examinations provided he 
was admitted to part time in the ordinary school 
course and that, therefore, every musician with 
_ few exceptions would have a music diploma 
from his school, or use a lot of explaining to 
show. his prospective pupils and their parents why he 
did not have it. Do you get the idea? The law requires 
that every child shall attend school. Let the school then 
simply extend its province to cover music’ and the pro- 
posed law licensing music teachers would automatically 
become effective without any of its objectionable political 
features. This plan would also give the talented boy or 
girl a chance to become really proficient, to become real 
musicians instead of the half musicians with which our 
country is now full to overflowing. It would, further- 
more, safeguard the health of the child by not crowding it 
with school work and filling its legitimate play hours with 
the music practice which should be done during school 
time. Today the child that practices three or four hours 
a day does it while the other children are out at play, or 
crowds it in in the evening when mind and body both 
are tired—and there is never any time left for the side 
branches of music at all. 

To MAKE PROFESSIONALS.- 


It will be claimed that in some schools much time is 
given to music. That is true, but little or no time is al- 
lowed for individual practice, nor is music recognized as 
a profession. And this is the crux of the whole question, 
to clearly and sharply separate the amateur from the pro- 
fessional, just as the amateur medical student, whose 
knowledge is limited to a few lectures attended during 
the school course, is clearly separated in every mind from 
the doctor who is licensed to practice. But the point that 
must be borne in mind is that the doctor gets his medical 
education after he has completed his school and college 
education at an age which for music is too late. There 
is no profession which so insistently demands unidivided 
attention at the school age as music. It must be learned 
then or it is never learned. It is for this reason, and for 
this reason alone, that school reform is demanded with re- 
gard to music. 

The musical future of America depends upon the atti- 
tude of schools and parents. Ask any great virtuoso, any 
great musician, how he came by his knowledge, and he 
will tell you that, in some form or other, he was subject 
to a driving force during his childhood. Whether it was 
the loving ambition of a mother, the harsh rule of a father, 
the routine of some European conservatory, or the whip 
of bitter necessity, in all cases some driving force was at 
hand that engendered a supreme technical facility in child- 
hood years, after which the real learning takes place, the 
maturity, the individualism, the creative side of interpre- 
tation. One must first know a language before beginning 
to write books and the language must be learned in youth. 
It is a parallel case. 

Let it not be supposed that such a plan would disrupt 
the schools. Real talents are so rare that it would hardly 
be noticed. Talent is not liking or aspiration, nor is 
genius the capacity for taking infinite pains. Those catch 
phrases are misleading and harmful. Talent consists of a 
distinctly abnormal mentality, a mentality that is unbal- 
anced, that leans strongly towards the side of some par- 
ticular branch, that learns quickly some one thing, some- 
times two or three things, for musicians are often good 
at mathematics and painting. In Europe the national con- 
servatories are a part of the school system. A pupil is 
admitted to the conservatory if he has a “bent” for music, 
but if his progress does not prove him to be genuinely en- 
dowed musically he is sent back to the schoolroom. We 
are so far in America from having any national conserva- 
tories, and the size of our country offers so many difficul- 
ties to such a plan becoming really effective, that some sub- 
stitute demands consideration. The plan here offered is 
a substitute. And it would work just as well, perhaps bet- 
ter, for the children would stay at home, would remain in 
their own class of life among their own people, would be, 
in fact, just ordinary children, not pariahs as the music 
school is likely to make children, unfitting them for ordi- 
nary life. There would be hours spent in the practice 
room, but there would also be hours spent in school, and 
these hours would rub off the scales of crankiness and 
affectation that so easily grow on the music student. It 
depends upon the parents. What do they say? 


Young de Coppet Responsible 
for Toscanini Tour Next Season 


It was young Andre de Coppet of New York, who, fol- 
lowing the artistic traditions of his father, the late E. J. 
de Coppet, conceived the magnificent plan of bringing to 
America for an extensive concert tour Arturo Toscanini, 
head of La Scala Orchestra of Milan. Mr. de Coppet’s 
enterprising: spirit has already won considerable admiration 
both in Italy and in America. In a letter recently ad- 
dressed to Loudon Charlton, the New York manager, Otto 
H. Kahn, one of the patrons of the Toscanini venture, thus 
expressed his enthusiasm over the project and its audacious 
promoter: “I am looking forward with the keenest pleasure 
to seeing that great genius (Toscanini) once more conduct- 
ing an orchestra in New York. Mr. de Coppet has ren- 
dered a real public service in what he has done, and both 
he and Mrs. Coolidge are entitled to great credit, and to 
the gratitude of all music lovers.” 


Aborn Students Hear Opera in Newark 


About fifty students who are doing work during the sum- 
mer season of the Milton Aborn School of Operatic Train- 
ing, accepted the invitation of Milton Aborn, director of 
the school, to attend a performance of the Aborn Comic 
Opera Company at Newark. Quite a number of the mem- 
bers of the Aborn Company have had their experience and 
operatic training in the Aborn School. The student body 
gave their colleagues quite a reception as they appeared on 
the stage. The Aborn Opera Company. will prolong its 
stay in Newark for some weeks and it is the intention of 
Milton Aborn to have several more of these student parties 
before the season closes. The afternoon was much enjoyed 
by the students and all voted Mr, Aborn a charming host 
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Rumor Says Metropolitan Opera Directors Are to Manage Royal Opera Next Season—Heifetz and Hofmann to Give 
Recitals in the Fall—Frederick Stock in Search of New Works for Chicago Orchestra 


London, July 19, 1920.—When the famous St. James’ 
Hall was pulled down about twenty years ago to make 
room for the Piccadilly Hotel, another concert room, called 
St. James’ Hall, was built on the site of Sir George 
Smart’s house, where Carl Von Weber died in 1826. It 
never became popular and the name was changed to Phil- 
harmonic Hall when it was redecorated a few years ago. 
And now it is to be sold to a moving picture company, but 
the pictures that are to be exhibited there will not repre- 
sent the emaciated Weber writing his “Oberon” overture, 
or returning more dead than alive from rehearsals at 
Covent Garden. The flitting films will not show the coffin 
of the great composer borne to the graveyard of Moor- 
fields Chapel. Yet these are the pictures which move me 
most when I pass the Philharmonic Hall and imagine the 
plain and dull brick house which stood there for so many 
years bearing the blue and white porcelain tablet: “Carl 
Von Weber died here, 1826.” 

“THe Rep MILL” Fairs. 


Bankrastey has been the unhappy ending of the producers 
of the well known American musical comedy, “The Red 
Mill.” It ran for seven weeks at the Empire Theater and 
lost the managers the round sum of £6,558, which looks 
ominous when multiplied by five to change pounds to dol- 
lars. This is one of the mills which ground exceeding fine 
without being too slow about it. A great many managers 
on both sides of the Atlantic have found out that comedy 
is a delicate thing which rarely survives transplanting. 
Jokes are often far more local than tragedy is. English 
jokes in New York and American jokes in London are very 
much like fish out of water and they often fail to get into 
the swim. 

HAnpeEL’s IrtsH ORGAN, 

A small organ, reported to have been used by Handel in 
Ireland during the yer of “The Messiah,” has 
recently been sold at Kilmore Armagh County. It used 
to belong to the Marquis of Ely, whoever that gentleman 
may be or was, but I cannot say what the future has in 
store for it. If it is not put into a museum, perhaps some- 
one will be good enough to seat himself at the organ and 
wander over the noisy keys until he strikes the lost chord 
and the grand amen which will quiet the discordant strife 
now going on in that distressful country. 

A WILpe ScENE, 

Last Tuesday evening I went to Aeolian Hall to hear espe- 
cially the last number on the program of a vocal recital by 
Mme, Chatelaine, soprano, and Henry C. Castleman, bari- 
tone. The singing of these two artists has already loomed 
large in some of my preceding letters, and needs now no 
thematic development. The last composition on the program, 
however, was more than usually interesting. The words were 
selected from Oscar Wilde’s prose poem, “The Nightingale 
and the Rose,” judiciously abridged to make a text for a 
soprano and baritone song scene, 

Oscar Wilde, a man who, like Ovid in ancient Rome, was 
banished from the capital for other than literary reasons, 
wrote much verse which is suitable for musical setting. 
Crowded though his verses are with poetic imagery and 
pleasing thoughts, he can hardly rank very high among the 
poets on account of his occasional lapses from the elevated 
style of the great masters of English. His “Ballad of 
Reading Gaol,” for instance, has many lines that are worthy 
to rank with Coleridge's “Ancient Mariner,” but has too 

many lines that are inferior to it. But in his prose poems, 
which are really disguised hexameters, he has expressed 
himself in a manner as much unlike Coleridge as Walt 
Whitman. It was to these prose poems that Henry Castle- 
man went for the words of his vocal scene His music is 
eminently melodic and conservatively modern in harmony— 
neither old fashioned nor ultra new. I[t has great rhythmical 
vitality and variety and the voice parts are never mere in- 
strumental phrases set to words. The vocal phrases are 
wedded to the text, which they illuminate and make doubly 
expressive. The soprano and the composer- baritone were 
recalled to the platform again and again by an audience 
which completely filled the hall. 

Heiretz For ENGLAND. 

From Frederick Donaghey, manager of the London office 
of the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, | learn that Jascha 
Heifetz is to be kept busy in England when the autumn 
season begins, which is, almanacally speaking, about the 
time the swallows homeward fly. He is already booked 
with the Scottish Orchestra for Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and with the London Philharmonic Orchestra under Al- 
bert Coates. Manchester wants him for a series of con- 


certs and he is almost sure to play again in Albert Hall. 
It is a foregone conclusion that he will be successful and 
in continual demand for many concerts not yet announced. 


HorMANN TO Pray. 

Josef Hofmann, who has not been heard in London for 
many years, is coming back here soon, to prove that the 
promise of his early years has been amply fulfilled. I 
heard him in old St. James’ Hall before last century be- 
came one with “yesterday's seven thousand years,” and not 
very long ago I saw Carnegie Hall, New York, crowded 
to the very doors and all over the stage with admirers of 
Josef Hofmann. He is to play before long at Albert Hall 
with Landon Roriald’s orchestra. 

Stock Getting New Works 

Frederick A. Stock, of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra, 
is in London looking for new music. The Windy City audi- 
ences during the coming season will probably hear some 
English works by Arnold Bax, Eugene Boossens, Frederick 
Delius, Cyril Scott, and other luminaries in the British 
musical firmament who arise and shine from time to time 
at the Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, which Frederick Don- 
aghey—whom Chicago modesty doth cover as with a mantle 
—calls the “dead center of the live world.” No doubt he 
thinks that some other offices are centers for dead ones, but 
he does not say so. But Frederick A. Stock says that “the 
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war Played havoc even with the material side of important 
music. Printed scores are scarce.” The conductor said 
he offéred £100 to a music dealer for permission to take to 
the United States and have copied four scores which are 
unknown in America. The dealer would not risk his scores, 
for the plates were shot up or shot off during the war. 
Conductor Stock is just off for Paris. I will try to see 
him and get the news when he returns to London in a few 
days. 
Mase. Prerers Paris. 

I am told that’ Mabel Garrison could not be induced to 
leave Paris last week to cross the Channel to sing in Black- 
pool, the popular seaside summer town on the northwest 
coast of England, although the other vocalist was the emi 
nent Covent Garden tenor, Tom Burke. 

That charming young woman with the lark 
made a reputation which is apparently as solid now as it was 
brilliant at the time of her appearance here with the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. 

SEASON ENDING. 

The concert list has dwindled almost. to the 
point, and hardly anything remains but the grand opera at 
Covent Garden, and “The Beggar’s Opera” conducted by 
that ste rling young musician, Eugene Goossens, at the Lyric 
Theater in the western suburb which is glorified by the 
pretty name of Hammersmith. 

It must have been one of the birds in the park nearby 
which ney to me the information that the Royal Opera 
of Covent Garden is soon to be run by the directors of the 


voice of a 


vanishing 


7 


Metropolitan Opera House of New York. Of course, I 
may have had the wrong brand of dragon's blood on my 
finger when the bird chattered, and moreover I have not 
been brought up in the forest like Siegfried to become 
familiar with bears and birds and worms and Wotans. I 
do not take much stock in ornithomancy or oneiromancy 
anyhow. CrLarence Lucas. 


SPARKES’ ART ACCLAIMED AT 
INITIAL PITTSBURGH RECITAL 


Soprano Makes Excellent Reisositiinin Blois Local Manager 
Promises Fine Attractions—Seifert Pupils Heard— 
Civic Music 
Pittsburgh, July 21, 1920—On Monday, June 28, 
Lenora Sparkes, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, was heard in a recital. This was Miss Sparkes’ initial 
appearance here, and, although the concert was late in the 
season, a a good-sized audience welcomed her and her assist- 
ing artists. This charming singer made an excellent im 
pression by her sincere manner, and was heard to splendid 


advantage in arias from “Tosca,” “La Bohéme” and 
“Manon.” She also contributed several groups of well 
chosen songs to the very enjoyable program Karel 


Havlicek, a violinist new to P ittsburgh, played exceptionally 
well and created a lasting impression, Encores were given 
by both artists. Miriam Allen gave excellent support at 
the piano. 
New Loca, MANAGER PROMISES 
A new concert manager has made his appearance in the 


Fine ATTRACTIONS. 


person of James A, Bortz, who has engaged Carnegie Hall 
for eight Friday evenings, at which time he will feature 
such widely. known artists as Arthur Middleton, Corinne 
Rider-Kelsey, Thelma Given, Max Rosen, May Mukle, Dan 
Beddoe, Charles Clark, etc. Two artists will appear at 
each of these “Popular” concerts, and the fee for the 
entire course is but four dollars, with a reserved seat 
section at five dollars. Mr. Bortz's love for good music, 


and his wish to give Pittsburgh the opportunity of hearing 
well known artists ‘at a normal figure has prompted him to 
enter this field. No doubt, music lovers will rally splen- 
didly to his cause. 

Serrert Pupits Hearp, 

On Tuesday evening, June 22, John B. Seifert presented 
a number of his pupils in a song- recital, assisted by E 
Loretta Zinsmeister at the piano. There were duets and 
solos numbers by Mary Bodell, Anna Rae Caskey, Emma 
Griffiths, Elsie Martin Kreiling, Eda Schaffer Kreiling, 
Gertrude Nicholas, Isabel Neilson, Barbara Ann Shoul, 
Hilda Seifert, Florence Wilson Walker, Mrs, Albert 
Young, Clifford Bodell, Raymond Cook, Stanton Hobson, 
Stanley H. Malone, Harold Skelly and Russell Unger. 

The program was diversified, ranging from arias by 
Gounod, Puccini, Verdi, Handel and Saint-Saéns, to shorter 
numbers by Oley Speaks, Charles W. Cadman, Arthur A 
Penn, Hallet Gilberté, Mary H. Brown and Edwin Schnei 
der. The occasion. was a real success and spoke well for 
Mr. Seifert’s efforts as a teacher. 

Civic Music, 

In all of the city parks, municipal band concerts are 
being given and a community sing held in connection with 
each, Danny Nirella continues to conduct as for several 
seasons past, and the song leaders are recruited from the 
ranks of local singers. eH 


Leman and His Symphony Draw Large Crowds 


J. W. F. Leman, the well known conductor, who with 
his symphony orchestra has been drawing large audiences 
to his concerts on the Steel Pier, Atlantic City, N. J., real- 
izes that people of every class find their w: ay there, and so 
has aimed to elevate the usual humdrum amusements by 
arranging programs that will appeal to all. Included in 
these programs are selections from the classics, the stand- 
ards, popular airs apd light operas, and he feels that he 
can. therefore, run the entire gamut of musical creations 
and build programs that contain steps in the progress of 
musical development. Mr, Leman’s experience as con- 
ductor in theatricals, opera and as a symphonic head, fit 
him for his work in musical | uplift. 


10,000 Heer Police Band 

Over 10,000 people attended the concert given by the 
Police Band in Prospect Park on Sunday, August 1. The 
soloists were Rosalie Miller, soprano; Vincente Ballester, 
baritone, and Patrolman Herman H. Escher, clarinet 
player. The composers represented included Flotow, 
Gounod, Rossini, Thomas, Drum, Wagner, Massenet, 
Dvorak, Rollins and Herbert. Patrolman Otto Erbar con 
ducted. . 
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Oscar Saenger Entertains 
Chicago Summer Class 


On Thursday evening, July 29, Oscar Saenger gave a din 
students, at the Parkway Hotel, 


ner to fifty-two of his 
where he lived during the season. It was a most interesting 
occasion and a very gay and brilliant affair, made more 


brilliant by the exceptional beauty of the women, and the 
fact that it coincided with a Palm Beach party given at 
the hotel the same evening, Hawaiian singers and players, 
dressed in their picturesque native costumes, entertained 
the guests during dinner and afterwards furnished music for 
the dan ig 


Emily Miller, Mr. Saenger's valued assistant, on entering 








MUSICAL COURIER 


the banquet room a little late, was received with a hearty 
round of applause, and during the speeches was the recipient 
of much commendation and many cheers. There were nu- 
merous speeches, as of course there must always be on such 
occasions. 

The presentation of a magnificent basket of roses 
to Mr. and Mrs. Saenger was made by Mabel Jacobs, 
one of the scholarship winners, and was responded to by 
Mr. Saenger, who spoke of his pleasure in working with 
this particular class, of the possibilities of so many of the 
students, of his interest in meeting teachers and students 
from such widely separated centers representing so many 
different states, and of the far-reaching and immense influ- 
ence wielded by the teacher whose work never ceases, for 
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his students go out to all parts of the world, as singers or 
as teachers, always giving out to others, in some form the 
instruction he gave them, forging an endless chain encircling 
the earth. Their lives, and those with whom they come in 
contact are altered, for better or for worse, by him. No 
person should feel so great a responsibility as the teacher, 
to give the best that is in him. 

After Mr. Saenger, the youngest member of the class, 
Miss Neckerman, spoke for the class, and was followed by 
Mr. Griffin, Mr. Dobson, and others who united in eulogiz- 
ing this teacher and his work. There were some delightful 
songs by Dorothy Stevens and Marion Barton, some really 
exceptional duets by the Misses Remmy and Shoff, and a 
great deal of singing of popular songs by the class in chorus, 
affording a solid body of beautiful tone. This particular 
moment, when enjoyment, good-will and good-fellowship 
reigned supreme, was chosen by Mrs. Saenger in which to 
say a few words to the class. She had wanted all 
the evening to speak to them, but hesitated to introduce 
herself as a speech-maker, for fear she might not know 
when to stop talking, and she knew that her husband re- 
frained from calling on- her for the same reason, She 
created a good deal of amusement and called forth no 
small amount of laughter by relating an anecdote of their 
early professional life, when she had induced Mr. Saenger 
to attend with her an annual dinner given by a large society 
in which she was much interested. He had finally con- 
sented, with the proviso, that if called on for a speech, she 
should get him out of it somehow. The affair went along 
joyously until about midnight, when, sure enough, they 
called on Mr. Saenger. He sat perfectly still and said to 
his wife: “No, you brought me here, now you'll have to 
make the speech.” 

Finally, as there was nothing else to be done, she plunged, 
but having made the plunge, she didn’t know how to turn 
and swim back to land, so she kept on swimming and got 
into deep water. She said she never knew how she did 
end that first speech, but she thinks Mr. Saenger pulled her 
sleeve and whispered: “There, there, you've said enough, 
for Heaven's sake, sit down.” 

She said that since that time she had noticed her husband's 
hesitation in calling on her to speak, but she commended 
the class warmly for its splendid personnel and offered 
to share with them the honor of keeping Mr. Saenger in 
such fine condition, that at the end of a strenuous season 
he still looked the picture of health. I overheard a few 
remarks afterwards, to the effect that Mrs. Saenger cer- 
tainly knew, now, how to end a speech.” 

A so-called miracle man also contributed to the enter- 
tainment of the guests and afforded much amusement and 
no little excitement among the class members, by his pro- 
phecies of success on the stage, lucky strikes in oil (stocks 
which were held by several of the Southern students), 
journeys to California, or New York, and one or two 
marriages. It was a most thoroughly enjoyable evening 
and a fitting close to the season's work. 

Mr. and Mrs. Saenger will spend their vacation on the 
Maine coast and in the woods, returning to New York 
the last of September, when the studios open on Sep- 
tember 27. ig OES 
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Season 1920-1921 Now Booking 


NEW YORK SUN—"“‘Her tone was full and incisive. 
Her style combined delicacy with virility and was at ail times backed by en- 


thusiasm." 


NEW YORK TIMES—"“Her tone is good. She plays with surety and sweep and with good 


rhythmic sense.” 


NEW YORK TRIBUNE—‘Miss Neill is an artist of more than usual powers, one who already 
has command of an adequate technique and what is more important, who pos- 


sesses poetic feeling.” 


CHICAGO EVENING POST—"Her tone is brilliant, the fingers sure, her bowing firm and 


she has a straightforward way that is winning.” 


MILWAUKEE LEADER—"Amy Neill is a star of the first magnitude. 
beauty and refinement of Kreisler and the force and virility of Elman.” 


ST. LOUIS DAILY GLOBE-DEMOCRAT—"“‘Anty Neill is the best violinist we have heard 


in St. Louis since that eminent Canadienne, Kathleen Parlow.” 


LONDON, ENGLAND, DAILY EXPRESS—''A young violinist of extraordinary ability. 

Her phrasing is that of a supreme artist. Her playing is charged with emotion, 
Kreisler in his salad days could not have played the 
Mozart D major Concerto with more perfect grace, finish and appreciation of 
the things that count than did this young artist. 


New York Recital, Carnegie Hall, October 14 


poetry and imagination. 


Her finger work keen and accurate. 


She possesses the 
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De Lys to Make American Tour 


Allen & Fabiani, managers, will present to the “American 
public for the first time Edith De Lys, an American prima 
donna, who is a distinguished artist of European reputation. 
Edith De Lys left America fifteen years ago when only a 
slip of a girl; she returns from triumphs in many Euro- 
pean opera houses, and with a reputation which extended 
throughout the dark period of war and again into a time 
of peace, 

Edith De Lys made her debut at the Paris Opera with 
the noted Italian baritone, Mattia Battistini, in 1917, upon 
his first appearance in Paris, and was heard there in 1918. 
She was engaged as leading prima donna of the New Or- 
leans Opera for the season 1919 and made her debut in 
“Thais,” her success being sensational, The critics agreed 
that never before in the history of that music loving city 
had they been more impressed by any great singer. The 
burning of the New Orleans Opera House put an end to 
that season, and Mme. De Lys prepared to return to 
Europe, where many engagements were awaiting her. How- 
ever, her many admirers in this country and her managers, 
Allen & F ‘abiani, persuaded her not to ae Sais native land 
again ‘without making an extensive tour. America will 
now have the privilege of hearing her. 

Mme. De Lys is already well booked and will be heard 
in the East early in the season. Her managers have 
planned an extensive tour for her, and she will undoubtedly 
be heard in every large city in this country. 


Haggerty-Snell Pupils in Recital 


A gentiine treat was offered by Ida Haggerty-Snell on 
Friday evening, August 6, when she presented four of her 
vocal pupils in recital at her beautiful residence-studio, 337 
West Eighty-fifth street, New York. The participants 
were Mrs. Edward Konetchy, Madelain Henry, Clara Marie 
Kroekle and Jean Sozze. 

It is unnecessary to speak of the fine performance of 
the four young singers individually, as the uniform excel- 
lence of their work reflected much credit upon the vocal 
method employed by Mme. Haggerty-Snell. Mrs. Ko- 
netchy sang three groups, comprising “Lullaby,” Godard ; 
“The Holiday,” Curran; “A Spray of Roses,” Sanderson ; 
aria from “La Bohéme,” Puccini; “The Dawn,” Curran, 
and “Spring’s a Lovable Lady,” Elliott. Miss Sozze was 
heard in “Elegie,” Massenet; “O Solo Mio,” Di Capua; 
“Ideal,” Tosti, and “Sometime,” Friml. Miss Henry’s 
numbers were “Glow of the Western Sky,” Hulbert; “At 
Parting,” Denies “The Sacrifice,” Lieurance, and “My 
Laddie,” Thayer. Miss Kroe ‘kle contributed “The Sun and 
the Shower,” D’Hardelot; “Down in the Forest,” Ronald ; 
“A Dream,” Bartlett, and “A Life’s Lesson,” Krull. Clara 
A. Korn played sympathetic accompaniments. After the 
concert Mme. Haggerty- Snell served refreshments. 


Thousands Applaud Arden and Sundelius 


One of the largest audiences of the season practically 
filled the Lewisohn Stadium on Sunday evening, August 8, 
when two illuminated the occasion—Cecil Arden 
and Marie both of the Metropolitan Opera 
Fernando,” from 


soloists 
Sundelius, 


Company. Miss Arden offered “I mio 

“La Favorita” and the “Brindisi” from “Lucrezia Borgia.” 
Responding to long continued applause she sang the 
“Habanera” from “Carmen” and “Carry Me Back to Old 


Miss Sundelius was in particularly good voice 
and immediately captivated her audience with the Bach- 
Gounod “Ave Maria” followed by the “Bird Song” from 
“Pagliacci.” She was most enthusiastically recalled and 
sang Mimi's waltz from “La Boheme” with Paul Eisler, 
the conductor of the orchestra, at the piano, following this 
with “The Fairy Pipers” and a Swedish folk song, which 
was very appealing and should be retained in her concert 
repertory. 


11,000 Bostonians Attend Sousa Concert 

Sousa and his band played at Fenway Park, Boston, 
on August 9, before an audience numbering 11,000 paid 
admissions. This was one of the most successful open-air 
concerts ever given in this city. In honor of the large 
attendance of the American Legion, Lieut. Commander 
Sousa played for the first time his new march, “Comrades 
of the Legion,” which was received with great applause. 


Another new number rendered for the first time was War- 
”a col- 


Virginny.’ 


ren Preston Orem’s “American Indian ‘Rhapsody,’ 
lection of native Indian melodies. The program also in- 
cluded the new march by Sousa, “Who's Who in Navy 


Blue.” 


Mme. Samaroff and Schmuller at Amsterdam 


One of the features of the Mahler Festival at Amster- 
dam that was particularly enjoyed was the performance on 
one of the chamber music programs of the Richard Strauss 
It furnished a happy relief from an over- 
abundance of ultramodern music. The artists were Olga 
Samaroff, pianist, and Alexander Schmiiller, the Russian 
violinist, who is to make his first visit to America this 
coming season. Mme. Samaroff came as a visitor to the 
festival and was asked on the spur of the moment to lend 
her co-operation. Virtually without preparation she made 
this her debut in Holland and earned thunderous applause 
from an audience consisting for the most part of profes- 
sional musicians. It was an occasion to make every Amer- 


ican feel proud. 


violin sonata. 


Atlantic City to Hear Langenhan and Robyn 


Christine Langenhan, dramatic soprano, who recently 
scored a most decided success in her recital before the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, a success so emphatic that the enthusiasm 
and frequent recalls from the large’ audience ended with 
a demonstration, will be heard on Sunday evening, August 
15, in a joint recital with William Robyn, American lyric 
tenor, at the Keith Garden Theater in Atlantic City, N. J. 
Both artists will be heard in ariassand groups of songs in 
English and French. The program will end with the duet, 
“Il se fait tard,” from “Faust.” 


Canadian’s Singing Pronounced Skillful 


Gladys St. John Smith, a young coloratura soprano from 
Wi innipeg, Canada, in a recent program at Buffalo, sang 
the “Caro Nome” from “Rigoletto” and the “Mad Scene” 
from “Lucia,” her auditors pronouncing her work to be 
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skillful. A naturally lovely voice of wide range, artistic 
style and winning personality are some of the young singer's 
many attributes. One of her recent appearances was as 
Casilda in a Toronto production of “The Gondoliers.” She 
will soon come to New York to continue her vocal study. 


Carmen Pascova at the Stadium 


Carmen Pascova, the interesting singer from Australia 
who is to be with the Chicago Opera Association next 
season, was soloist at the Stadium on Monday evening, 
August 2. She sang “O mio Fernando,” from “Favorita,” 
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for her aria, displaying a ‘fine sense of style, although on 
the whole it seemed that the aria lay a bit too low to show 
off her upper range, the most telling part of her mezzo- 
soprano voice. For encores she sang two songs, the first 
the well known, vigorous and effective “Australian Song,” 
sung with tremendous spirit, which won her another en- 
core, equally well done. 


Elizabeth Lennox in Canada 


Elizabeth Lennox visited the MusicaL Courter office last 
Friday to say a brief au revoir. It began to look as 
though Miss Lennox were going to miss a vacation this 
year, but she is finally off for a month in northern Canada. 
She will visit her sister at Creighton Mines in Ontario, 
and later a motor trip to Georgian Bay and the Muskoka 
Lakes promises to afford much enjoyment. 


Rain Fails to Spoil Middleton’s Concert 


De spite the rain of an hour or two before the concert, a 
good sized audience sallied forth to hear Arthur Middleton, 
the well known baritone, at the Stadium on Saturday even- 
ing last. Mr. Middleton returned the day previous from a 
short vacation in- Maine, and it is quite needless to say 
that he was in excellent form. He was down on the pro- 
gram for two numbers— ‘Largo al factotum,” from “Barber 
of Seville,” Rossmi, and “I Am a Roamer Bold,” Men- 
delssohn, Both were warmly received, especially the for- 
mer, which always creates enthusiasm. He was obliged to 
give two encores, one of them “Danny Deever.”. Mr, Mid- 














NEW QUARTERS OF THE WHITE-SMITH 
MUSIC PUBLISHING COMPANY OF BOSTON 
This house, which has been publishing musie and 


has bought out the 
“Shanewis,” 


music books for nearly fifty years, 
rights to Charles Wakefield Cadman’s 
the only American opera to be produced so far for 
more than one season at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. White-Smith has also published most of Mi 
Cadman’s songs and the house has 
alicays been to encourage the native a fact 
that is reflected in its willingness to publish sucl 
works. The new building is a handsome 
reinforced concrete, made necessary by the 
business during the last few years. White 
branches in New York and Chicago and agents every 
where. C. A, White is president, W. M. Bacon, vice 
president, and Banks M. Davison 
lications. The latier was for two 
the Boston Music Publishers’ 


policy of this 
COM pOsera, 
structure of} 
growth of 
Nmith has 


manager of pub 


years president of 


lesociation 











dleton’s rendition of this was superb and it aroused applause 
that kept up for several minutes 


MARRIAGES 


Fink—Cornelison 
Gertrude Fink, Cleveland correspondent for the Musicat 


Courtrr, married recently to Thomas M,. Cornelison 


was 
Miss Fink is herself an artist and will continue with het 
career, 
Kusewitt—F rantz 
Frieda Marie Kusewitt, of Fort Smith, Ark. corre 
spondent for the Musica Courter, was married on Fri 


day, July 16, to Louis Frantz. Best wishes Df a host of 


friends are theirs. 





Our Own 


Sherlock Holmes Jr. | 


Of course one is never surprised to see attractive Mat 
guerite Namara being paid court to by one or -even tw 
beaux, but when she handles no less than ten of the opp 
site sex all at once, that’s going some! Saw her two days 
running at the Beaux Arts, surrounded by Edward Ziegler 





of the Metropolitan, William Thorner, B. Neuer, Pierr 
Key, Paul Meyer, Sam McMillan, Paul Eisler, Ben Atwill 
and Milton Diamond—forget who the other was! And 
her costume! A red and gold coat, black tulle skirt and 


hat and a sensational looking black coat made of glace kid 
trimmed with monkey fur, cut with slits for the feet t 
go through. Very Turkish, say |! 

Julia Silvers, the popular little soprano, had her 
smile on when I saw her dining between 


old-time 
shows at = 


N. V. A. last week. Rumor has it she is to leave “Las 
for something very much better. Wonder if it is énother 
musical show, concert work again, or a jump into opera! 
S. H. Jr 
Beatrice Martin to Tour Canada 
Jeatrice Martin, accompanied by her mother, will tour 
Canada, visiting many places of interest along the way 
such as Albany, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, Montreal and 
Quebec. The trip will take two weeks. Miss Martin re 
cently returned from Chicago where she had an enjoyabl 
stay, combining work with a good time 
Annie Friedberg In Germany 
From Auerbach, Germany, Annie Friedberg sends greet 
ings to the Musicat Courter. She expects to return to 


twentieth of this month and say he 


“a bag of news,” 


New York about the 
will bring with her 








OBITUARY 








Mrs. Rosalie Bridewell 


Rosalie Gabriel Bridewell, aged seventy-nine years, died 


on July 22 at Sacramento, Cal., at the home of her daugh 
ter, Mrs. R. O. Goulding. Mrs. Bridewell, a native of In 
diana, had been an ardent war worker, both in the Civil 


War and in the World War just ended, notwithstanding 
her advanced age. Mrs. Bridewell is survived by four 
children—Mrs. Goulding, Charles F. Bridewell, of Pitts 
burgh; Kate Bridewell Anderson (a singer), and Carrie 
Bridewell Benedict, formerly of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company and a well known concert artist 
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sonata. I prefer the “Win- 
E have arrived’ at the ter Wind” study as dealt 
~ a ' ceed . with by ar In uni- 
arnassus LOPO sons it produces a stunnin 
Godoy." 'No dou a The Peak of the Piano Parnassus se 
composers have written aa 
prenidied lg Fm Be tute BY JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER Are the Godowsky tran- 
form, yet | believe that no scriptions feasible? Why 
one foe inate ae IN THE NEW YORK WORLD not? They are already in 
mendous polyphonic works ; ae the curriculum of his stu- 
iike Godowsky’s, a paly Reprinted by Permission dees, 00 bet ae tae 
phony that in its freedom, ot edadet anes ie 
its many voices and techni teas Seontel ‘Coun aver. 
cal comple rd resembles oe ently besides, what has 
ee ee ee ae : 5, N 2 as considered by the ambidextrous reverence to do with the case? ato is parsed in the 
, ; se ‘ he tudy, 25, No. 2, as considered by e ) t 
= TE.» =} pot egy ee ee ‘As Godowsky, is transferred to the bass, where it whirrs along schoolroom and Beethoven mangled in conservatories. 
pre udes ane ugues 0 Z « . « « « 4 ) 


long ago as 


versions of the Chopin studies made by Godowsky 
double note study in G sharp minor was the first one pub 


lished and publicly played by the great 
Russian virtuoso Since then another 
Russian virtuoso, a Liszt pupil, Arthur 
Friedheim, has put the paraphrase on his 
recital program. Unlike the Brahms de 
rangement, all the Godowsky versions are 
musical, but immensely difficult. The fg 
ires are topsyturvied, yet Chopin hovers 
ibout, even when lopsided, though you 
feel that his eyebrows lift, his forehead 
knits, and, betimes, his face seems amused 


I'm sure his high, narrow shoulders shrug, 


Polish fashion, as he examines this same 
study in double thirds transposed to the 
left hand. Curiously enough, the study 
does not tax the fingers so much as the 
bedevilment of the A minor study, op. 25, 
No. 4, which demands individuality of 
fingers and color discrimination 
* . ” 

If Robert Schumann saluted Chopin's 
early variations with “Hats off, gentle 
men, a genius!” he would probably alter 
hi speech thus ‘Hold your hats, gentle 
men, a tornado!” if he could have seen 
the breath-catching caprice of Godowsky 
entitled “Badinage.” Yes, but it is the 


badinage of technical giants; pianists of 
everyday digital attainments must forbear 
ittempting this which a mosaic 
of two Chopin studies. The right plays 
the G flat study, op. 25, No. 9, known as 


piece, 18 


the tutterfly,” while the left hand plays 
the G flat study, op. 10, No. 5, sometimes 
called the “Study in the Black Keys.” 
lhe pair go laughing over the keyboard 
like two friends long ago separated, now 


After them trails a cloud 
The manner in which 
these studies, 


happily united 
of iridescent glory 
Godowsky has combined 
carefully following their melodic curves, 
is positively fascinating. In some places 
he has thickened the harmonies and shifted 
the “black key” figures to the right hand 
It is the work of an audacious artist, On 
paper it may look queer; as played by 
Godowsky or the thrice-subtle de Pach 
mann, it 16 hair raising 
> . * 

The study in G flat, op. 10, No. 5, is sep 
treated, the melody transferred 
treble The “Butterfly” octaves in 

study are made to hop nimbly 
along in the left hand. The C major 
study, op. 10, No, 7, which might be called 
Chopin's toccata, is arranged for the left 
hand in a _ practical fashion; here the 
adapter has displayed taste and skill, espe 
cially ®n the third page The musical 
motive is not vitiated, rather is it viewed 
from another vantage point. The study, 
op. 10, No, 2, is treated for the left hand 
as it should be; Chopin did not sufficiently 


arately 
to the 
another 


consider the left hand, despite the revolutionary etude. 
instance, Godowsky has given the first study in op. 10 to both 


hands, with brilliant results 


Ingenious is 
of the seldom heard op 


in rhythms and double notes it is welcome. 


1804 | saw in manuscript some extraordinary 


25, No. 5, in E minor; as a study 


to the melodic encouragement of an original theme in the 
right. This particular study has most suffered at the hands 


The l han 
of perverters; Brahms in his heavy way set it to grinding 
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LEOPOLD GODOWSKY. 


For out double sixths, and Isidor Philipp has harnessed it to 
sullen octaves. This French pianist and superpedagogue 
has also arranged for left hand alone the G sharp minor, 
the D flat major, the A minor studies, the B flat minor 


prelude and the last movement of Chopin’s B flat minor 


the manipulation eal Gea 


The F 


minor 


Polyphony, generally absent t 
Chopin, is one of Godowsky’s objectives, not to mention 
the development of a transcendental technic. Whosoever plays 


from the compositions of 


these transcriptions is a transcendental 
pianist. These, not Liszt’s etudes trans- 
cendentales, are the highest peak in the 
modern piano Parnassus. Godowsky wrote 
them for a new generation, presumably of 
supermen. After studying them (I don’t 
say playing them as they should be) to 
return to the normal Chopin is an easy 
transition; as if by magic the original 
studies seem to play themselves. It is re- 
lated that the Roman soldiers wore during 
drill in peace time heavy leaden soles, so 
that when discarding them in war their 
forced marches were easier by comparison. 
The Godowsky Chopin arrangements fur- 
nish an analogous case. 


* * * 


Passing the salt and stubbly domain of 


. Pedagogics what is the dominant impres- 


sion to be gleaned from the twenty-seven 
Chopin studies? Is it not admiration 
tinged with wonder at such a prodigal dis- 
play of thematic and technical invention ? 
Their variety is astounding, the aesthetic 
side is nowhere’ neglected for the purely 
mechanical, and in the more poetic of them 
stuff is found for delicate fingers. En- 
chanting, canorous, alembicated, dramatic, 
the Chopin studies are exemplary essays 
in style and emotion. In them is mirrored 
all Chopin, the planetary as well as the 
secular Chopin. When much of his piano 
music has gone the way of all things 
fashioned by mortal hands, these studies 
will endure, and will stand for the nine- 
teenth century, as Beethoven in his sona- 
tas crystallized the eighteenth and Bach 
the seventeenth centuries in piano music. 
Students interested in a more elaborate 
consideration of the Chopin studies may 
be recommended to Arthur Friedheim’s 
editing of them in the series of the Cho- 
pin-Joseffy-Huneker edition published by 
Schirmer, 

* 


* * 


Isidor Philipp, the Parisian pianist and 
head of the piano department of the Na- 
tional Conservatoire in Paris, has been 
mentioned. He has accomplished a vast 
amount of pedagogic work, and judging 
from his brilliant pupils, Guiomar Novaes 
among the rest, he must be a successful 
master. His “Daily Studies”—‘“Exercises 
Journalaires”’—are prefaced by Camille 
Saint-Saéns. The scheme is compre- 
hensive, just such a one as Carl Tausig 
dreamed, and Kullak, in the third book of 
his Octave School, partially put into exe- 
cution. Oscar Raif absorbed the idea 
from his teacher, Tausig, but it remained 
for M. Philipp to work out the formula 
to a satisfactory conclusion. His volume 
is the most significant of its kind since the 


appearance of the posthumously published “Daily Studies of 
Tausig,” which were edited by Ehrlich. : 
ticular difficulty in a composition on the principle that a rope 


To study the par- 


in its weaker strands is the chief factor 
(Continued on page 14.) 
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New York School of Music 
and Arts Moves to Riverside Drive 


The many friends of the New York School of Music 
and Arts. Ralfe Leech Sterner, director, will be pleased 
to learn that the school has prospered to such an extent 
that it has outgrown its former quarters at Ninety-fifth 
street and Central Park West, New York, and that on 
September 1 it will move to more commodious quarters at 
Eighty-seventh street and Riverside Drive. It was the 
privilege of a representative of the Musical Courter to 
inspect the new building last week. It was formerly the 
home of Mr. Piel, well known to imbibers of beer, having 
been built under his direction. He seems to have been 
something of an artist himself and imported wood carvers 
and painters from Germany, not to speak of some very 
beautiful tapestries which form the sides of one of the 
rooms. The entrance on the ground floor opens into a re 
ception room, the ceiling of which is beautifully painted 
and there are interesting wood carvings on the walls, 
Ascending the stairs, one finds a fine suite of rooms, which 
offer splendid opportunities for the performance of musical 
programs. There are three of these large rooms, all with 
lovely mural decorations and a thoroughly artistic ensemble 

Special mention should be made of the lounge room 
with its beautifully carved ceiling and paneled walls. Set 
in these panels are some remarkable paintings of the Wag- 
ner operas, making a most appropriate setting for a music 
school. The house is thoroughly equipped with every con- 
venience known to the modern architect and with such 
surroundings the school should continue its expansion. 

So much for that part of it. The heart of Emma 
Robinson Sterner, vice-president and treasurer, is made 
happy by cloak rooms, made to order with ample accom- 
modations for the students, all under one roof, instead of 
two as is now the case. And it is indeed homelike, in the 
truest sense of the word, as the writer discovered while 
on this trip, being accompanied by no less than four en- 
thusiastic resident students, who fairly bubbled over with 
enthusiasm and the thought of the lovely times they were 
having in New York, For not only does this school pro- 
vide a thorough musical education, excellent rooming and 
boarding facilities, but there is also an abundance of en- 
tertainment along other lines. So happy are the students 
that, as one charming young lady from Oklahoma was 
overheard to remark, “I just don’t want to go home. for 
ever so long,” seems to be the general feeling; 

Leps Opens Willow Gréve Season 

For many years the season of music under the direction 
of Wassili Leps has been an annual feature of the summer 
activities at Willow Grove. This year, Mr. Leps opened 
on July 25 an engagement which is scheduled to close on 
\ugust 14. There are four concerts given each day, two 
in the afternoon and two in the evening. For the first 
week, the soloists were Marguerite Palcho, soprano; Vera 
Curtis, soprano; Paul Volkmann, tenor; Emily Stokes 
Hagar, soprano; Marie Stone Langston, contralto; Ber- 
nard Poland, tenor; Horace R. Hood, baritone; Myrtle 
C, Eaver, pianist; Charlotte Loben, soprano; Reinhold 
Schmidt, bass; Eva A, Ritter, contralto; Eduard Davies, 
baritone, Among the larger works given during that time 
were the “Peer Gynt” suite (Grieg), the ballet music from 
“Sylvia” (Delibes), the fifth Beethoven symphony in C 
minor, and selections from various grand operas. Among 
the operatic works were “Trovatore” (Verdi), “Martha” 
(Flotow), “Lucia di Lammermoor” (Donizetti) and Bizet's 
“Carmen.” Judging from the size of the audiences and 
the enthusiasm with which the programs were received, 
Conductor Leps and his men are deservedly popular. 


La Forge-Berumen Studio Recital 


\ most, enjoyable musicale was given at the La Forge- 
Berumen studios on- July 28, by seven young artists, be- 
fore a large and enthusiastic audience. Gutia Casini, the 
young Russian cellist who toured this country with Mme. 
Sembrich several years ago, was the guest artist, playing a 
group of shorter numbers, among them the “Retreat,” by 
Frank La Forge, which Mr, Casini has arranged for cello. 
Mr, Casini scored an instant success with his beautiful 
playing 

Hazel Silver, a young Chicago soprano, who is now study- 
ing with Frank La Forge, made a decided hit. Her .un- 
usual voice was heard to great advantage in the “Panis 
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Angelicus” by César Franck, with cello obligato by Gutia 
Casini, and an aria from “Tosca” was rendered with great 
emotional interpretation. This was Miss Silver’s first ap- 
pearance at these musicales. Arthur Kraft, tenor, sang four 
songs by Brahms and two by Richard Strauss, with English 
translations by Frank La Forge. His voice was flexible 
and sympathetic, and his numbers were rendered with fine 
artistry. Charles Carver, bass, delighted his hearers once 
more with his singing of “Possenti Numi,” from the “Magic 
Flute” of Mozart, with beautifully toned expression, and a 
group of songs including La Forge’s “Before the Crucifix,” 
with cello obligato, and two Spanish songs, these last ones 
rendered in Spanish. - 
The piano department was represented by three splendid 
young artists. Erin Ballard, accompanist with Mme. Alda, 
gave a brilliant rendition of two Liszt numbers. Miss Bal- 
lard is a product of the La Forge-Bertimen studios, having 
studied five years with both Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
Bertimen. Rosamond Crawford displayed her lovely tone 
and firm technic in works by Arensky, Tschaikowsky and 
Moszkowski. Louis Meslin played the “Improvisation” by 
La Forge and a difficult etude by Rubinstein with power 
and clear technic. Mr. Meslin will tour with Mme. Matze- 
nauer next season, appearing as accompanist and soloist. 


Althouse and Beale Give Splendid Program 


The management of the Stadium must have smiled with 
contentment on Wednesday evening, August 4, when the 
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doors of the huge amphitheater were opened and the great 
throng of admirers of the two soloists, as well as Stadium 
“regulars,” rapidly filled a very large portion of the seating 
space, Paul Althouse, the Metropolitan Opera tenor, was in 
fine voice and chose as~his offering the “Celeste Aida” aria. 
When the wild applause would not subside, he added an- 
other aria, and finally “If I Were King of Ireland” which 
he sang especially well with clean cut diction and dramatic 
feeling. 
quick to show its enjoyment. 

Kitty Beale, also of the Metropolitan, contributed the 
“Caro Nome” aria from “Rigoletto,” and she too was re- 
called for encores. Spross’ “Robin, Robin, Sing Me a 
Song” was superbly done. The soprano was at her best 
and won her hearers from the very start. 

Later the two artists combined in giving the first act of 
“Carmen” so beautifully that they were brought out again 
and again to acknowledge the applause. 


Berkshire Competition Attracts Many Entries 


No less than 135 manuscripts were submitted in this 
year’s competition for the annual Berkshire Prize ($1,000) 
which closed on August 1, a very large number of these 
coming from foreign countries. The competition this year 
is for a string quartet, which will be played by the Berk- 
shire Quartet at the annual chamber music festival, in 


The audience understood every word and was_ 
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Cardinal Mercier Congratulates Musin 


Ovide Musin is the recipient of the following 
translated letter from Cardinal Mercier, Archbishop 
of Malines, and hero-priest of Belgium, who has be- 
come a popular idol throughout the civilized world 
for his heroic work during the war: 

The inscribed copy of your “My Memories’ 
which you were so kind as to send me, has been 
received, and I thank you for this manifestation 
of your sympathy. It is the history of an artis- 
tic career, long and full, which has served to 
make Belgian art known in all parts of the 
world. 

Please accept, dear sir, my most cordial and 
devoted sentiment. : 

(Signed) CarpinaL Mercier. 











September, at Pittsfield, Mass., given by Mrs. F. S. Cool- 
idge, donor of the prize. The decision as to the prize will 
be announced after the meeting of the jury to be held at 
Pittsfield on August 22 and 23 and immediately thereafter 
the work will be put into rehearsal by the Berkshire Quar- 
tet in preparation for the festival. The jury is made up 
of Ernest Bloch, Felix Borowski, Louis Svecenski, Ugo 
Ara and Emmeran Stoeber. 


The Stadium Chansons 


Inasmuch as Walter Henry Rothwell is still suffering a 
relapse from the attack of influenza which took him away 
from the concerts of the week previous, all the programs 
last week were capably led by Paul Eisler. The soloists 
were as follows: Monday, Carmen Pascova and Earle 
Tuckerman; Tuesday, Ruth Ray and Idelle Patterson; 
Wednesday, Kitty Beale and Paul Althouse; Thursday, 
Maude Albert and Martin Horodas; Friday, Katherine 
Eyman and Sonya Medvedieff; Saturday, Arthur Middle- 
ton; Sunday, Marie Sundelius and Cecil Arden. 


Dora Gibson Sings to Ship by Wireless 


Dora Gibson writes from London: “I had a thrilling 
experience here. | thought it might interest your readers. 
I gave the first concert out to sea by wireless to the S. S. 
Victorian, with all the press representatives on board, on 
Wednesday, June 23. Also again on Thursday when she 
was 1,000 miles away and the reply came: ‘Concert O. K.’ 
Mme. Melba sang to a land instrument but I was the 
first to sing to a vessel at sea!” 





Grainger Receives Present from Pupils 
At Percy Grainger’s last Music Lecture Class at the 
summer course of the Chicago Musical College, his stu- 
dents presented him with a handsome gold mounted um- 
brella, as a proof of their appreciation. They also pfe- 
sented Percy Grainger’s mother with a very beautiful gift, 
and during her few weeks’ indisposition in Chicago, her 


‘ sitting room at the Parkway Hotel was kept filled with 


flowers and plants, brought or sent to her by Percy 


Grainger’s grateful and enthusiastic students. 


Namara to Sing with National Orchestra 


On Wednesday evening, August 11, Marguerite Namara 
sang with Nathan Franko’s band in Saratoga. As a result 
of her great ovation when she appeared recently at the 
Stadium, the soprano has been engaged for a reappear- 
ance there on August 16. She has also been booked as 
soloist with the National Symphony Orchestra on Jan- 
uary 26, 


Dicie Howell Vacationing in Virginia 

. Dicie Howell, who had such great difficulties with the 
United States’ passport department, and who because of 
this was unable to go abroad to study during the summer 
as she had planned, is spending her vacation in the South. 
After several weeks of half play and half work, the so- 
prano has gone to Virginia Beach, Va. Miss Howell comes 
North. this month to fill several concert engagements. Her 
Aeolian Hall recital is definitely booked for December. 
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Another 


D’ALVAREZ 


Triumph! 


Photographic Reproduction from 
The Westminster Gazette, London, 
July 1, 1920 








WONDERFUL SINGING. 


MME. D’ALVAREZ’S TRIUMPH AT 
THE ZOLIAN HALL. 








Mme.. D’Alvarez was in wonderful form ‘at the 
£olian Halt yesterday afternoon, and one. of the 
most rarely delightful concerts of the whole 
season was the result. And once again it set one 
marvelling, to hear this extraordinarily dramatic 
singer, that she is not being heard just now 
where her almost unrivalled powers would find ' 
their fullest scope—namely, at Covent Garden. 
Truly they work in a mysterious way who control 
cur operatic destinies ! 

But on the principle-embodied in Browning’s 
well-known lines— 

** He who works in fresco, steals a hair-brush, 
Curbs the liberal hand, subservient proudly, 
Cramps his spirit, crowds its all in little ’’— 

sO a great artist may sometimgs astonish even 
more in thé more restricted medium, by vittue of 
the very limitations thereby imposed, and thus it 
is in D’Alvarez’s case. On the bare concert plat- 
form, with the piano only as accompaniment, and 
without any adventitious aids in the ‘way of 
scenery or accessories, she accomplishes more by 
her own wonderful art of interpretative singer 
than some of her most gifted contemporaries with 
all the resources of Covent’ Garden at their back. 

Could any stage surroundings~have added, in- 
deed, to the impressiveness of Gluck’s noble 
‘*‘Armez vous d’un noble courage’ (from ‘*Iphi- 
génie en Aulide’’) as she declaimed it yesterday’? 
It is hard to think it. And, in the same way coujd 
‘* La Mer,” of Borodin,’’ as she interpreted it yes- | 
terday, conceivably have been mace more fear-. 
somely dramatic by any means whatsoever? Again ; 
it was impossible to imagine it. 

And these ‘were only two examples of her 
astonishing art as exhibited yesterday, no more 
and no less wonderful than half a dozen others: 
which might be named—except that some wo,ild 
possibly say that certain others were in fact more 
wonderful still. Debussy’s '* De Fleurs,'’ for in-- 
stance—surely one of the most exacting songs 
ever written—which she ga‘ < in truly marvellous : 
fashion, with ‘‘La Chevelure’’ as encore, in its. 
turn no less thrillingly sung. Or others, perhaps, : 
would have singled out that poignant lament 
‘* Yohrzeit ’’ (which meant so much to her Jewish 
hearers) as perhaps her finest achiévement of all ; 
as yet others might have found it in the truly. 
astonishing characterisation which she got into 
Carpenter’s negro lullaby, ‘‘ Sleep, my honey, 
sleep ’’—bringing the old darkey mother before 
her hearers :n the very flesh. 

Marvellous indeed is the versatility of. this 
great artist, who sings almost every class of song 
as if she specialised in that alone. ; No wonder her 
hearers (who packed the hall) could nardly make 
enough of her yesterday, and demanded encore on 
cncore.before they would suffer her to go: 
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Auer 
Protessor Leopold, 
ALBERT GOLDENBERG’S jain 


INSTRUCTION 
Preparatory teacher to Professor Auer 


624 Carnegie Hall, Tel, Circle 3467 Application by mail 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


CONDUCTOR, The Goldman 
Colembie University Concerts 


“A Symphony Orchestra in Brass”’ 
600 West 144th Street New York 


MADAM LARKCOM, F. R. A. M. 


PROFESSOR OF SINGING 


Royal Academy of Music, London 
Private Lessons fo Singing in Los Angeles from Aug. 2 to Sept. 27 


Address: HOTEL PALMS - Los Angeles, Calif 
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James G. Huneker, Musical Editor of the N. Y. World, said: 
“In all my years I have never heard such a rich, resonant, big 


voice,” 


Met. R. E. JOHNSTON, 1461 Broadway N. Y. City 
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THE PEAK OF THE 
PIANO PARNASSUS 


(Continued from page 10) 
of these Philipp studies. At a blow thousands of technical 
studies are thus demolished. In this matter Philipp is a 
benefactor to suffering mankind. 
** * 


He begins with extensive exercises for extended har- 
monies, as did Chopin in his first study, Such extensions, 
harmonic and digital, are the keynote of modern piano 
music. Then follow studies for finger independence, for 
the left hand, for scales, arpeggios, double notes, thirds, 
sixths, octaves, tenths, chord playing, rhythmics and sundry 
other studies that cannot be easily classified. The examples 
adduced range through the entire piano literature. Com- 
posers from all schools have been carefully combed for 
likely specimens and the whole well arranged. The volyme 
ends with a formidable version of the last movement of 
Chopin's B flat minor sonata in octaves for the left hand. 
Rafael Joseffy told me that he heard his master, Tausig, 
play those weaving unisons in double octaves, probably 
interlocked and a furious tempo. A veritable tour de force. 
However, the tendency in piano teaching of the day is 
Tonal depth, 
playing with weight is the shibboleth, and not finger fleet- 
ness; in a word, music and shallow display. Such a master 
pedagogue as Glenn Dillard Gunn of Chicago discourses 
pertinently and suggestively of piano playing in the Phila- 
delphia Etude, especially on touches and the use of the 
pedal, .He explodes a lot of fallacies concerning tone 
production. Godowsky jokingly has said that a piano is 
an instrument to lean on; also, that if a pianist doesn’t 
play fast he is in danger of falling off the keyboard, and 
as the piano is an instrument incapable of sustaining tone 
without the artistic trickery of the pedals, and that it is 
an instrument of velocity, not lyric in quality, the irony 
of Mr. Godowsky is amusing. And now for my anti- 
climax. Years ago I asked Moriz Rosenthal, then the 
greatest technician, as he probably is today, what finger 
exercises he had used to build up his unique mechanism. 
None! he nonchalantly replied. He practised the knotty 
technical problems in the piece he happened to be playing. 
He seldom practised in the regular sense of the term. 
Finger exercises he considered a waste of time. The way 
to play is like the way to swim. Jump overboard. Avoid 
bladders. Possibly as a concession to conventionality the 
Galician virtuoso admitted that at the end of a day of pro- 
longed musical study he would practise a few finger tricks 
to make more limber his fingers for the concert. To all 
of which I simply winked. There is such a thing as born 
technical facility and a good piano hand, but hard work is 
the prime requisite for all pianists. They all drudge some 









































time or other in their lives. Ask Josef Hofmann, Rosen- 
207 North 35th Street thal, for instance, is the only living pianist who can play 
Philadelphia, Pa. with more accuracy, speed and power than the pianola. 
—— = He has, besides, many artistic qualities. The truth is that 
F : SOPRANO 
RANCESCA Management: J. H. FITZPATRICK 
: Windsor-Clifton Hotel - - - - + Chicago, Ill. 











Mve. Comte Leulee Dunning, Originator, 8 West 40th Street, New 

o ity. 

Colonna August 1. 

Anna Craig Bates, 732 Pierce Building, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mary E. Breckisen, 354 Irving Street, Tcledo, Ohio. 

Mrs. Oscar E. Busby, 233 No. Ewing Avenue, Dallas, Texas. 

Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, 977 East Madison Street, Portland, 
Ore., August 15 

N Re Dore, Whitman Conservatory of Music, Walla Walla, 

as 


Adda C, Eddy, Bellefontaine, Ohio, September 8. 
Beatrice S. Eikel, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Texas. 
Jeanette Currey Fuller, Rochester, New York. 
Cara Matthews Garrett, Bay City, Texas. 
Normal Class, August 25. 
Elizabeth Hasemeier, 41 So. 21st Street, Richmond, Ind. 
Winona Hill, 75 Sprague Avenue, Belleview P. O., Pittsburgh, 
Pa., November 1 and March 15. 
Maud E. Littlefield, 1401 South Boston Street, Tulsa, Okla. 
Colorado Springs, Colo., August. 


DUNNING SYSTEM 


TEACHERS EARNING, $2500, $3000, $4000 A YEAR 


Normal Classes as follows: 





Information and booklet upon request 


of Improved Music Be 
for Beginners 


Mrs. Julius Albert Jahn, Dallas Academy of Music, Dallas, 

exas. 

Carrie Munger Long, MacBurney Studios, 608 Fine Arts Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. lasses held monthly beginning August 20, 
September, October and November. 

Mrs. Wesley Porter Mason, 5011 Worth Street, Dallas Texas. 

Harriet Bacon MacDonald, 608 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago. 
Entire season, Chicago, beginning October 1. 

Virginia Ryan, 1115 Washington Street, Waco, Texas, October 
1, 1920, and February, 1921. 

Laura Jones Rawlinson, 554 Everett Street, Portland, Ore. 

Mrs. Ura Synnott, 824 No. Ewing Avenue;~Dallas, Texas. 

Stella Huffmeyer Seymour, 1219 Garden Street, San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Una Clayson Talbot, 3068 Washington Blyd., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Isabel M. Tone, 469 Grand View Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Mrs. H. R. Watson, 124 East 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Anna W. Whitlock, 1100 Hurley Avenue, Fort Worth, Texas. 

Clara Sabin Winter, 410 No. Main Street, Yates Center, Kan. 

Mattie D. Willis, address care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, after August 2. 
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with Bach, Beethoven and Chopin you may, if gifted and 
ambitious, achieve the tallest peak of the piano Parnassus. 


Simmion’s Pupils Applauded 

Jeannette Studley Ames, coloratura soprano; Hertha 
Harmon, soprano; Pasquale Gambardella, tenor, and Ber- 
nardo Olshansky, baritone—four artist-pupils of Louis 
Simmions—appeared as soloists in a grand opera concert 
given under the auspices of the Women’s Auxiliary of the 
Lake Hopatcong Yacht Club on Friday evening, July 30, 
on which occasion Mr. Simmions won the admiration of a 
large and fashionable audience. 

Mr. Olshansky a the program with an aria from 
Donizetti’s opera, “Maria Di Rohan,” as well as two songs 
by Trucco, “Réve Noir” and “Réve Blanc.” Hertha Har- 
mon was heard in “Rittorna Vincitor,” from “Aida,” 
Verdi; “Hymne du Soleil,” Georges, and “One Golden Day,” 
Fay Foster. Mrs. Ames sang a group comprising “Una 
voce poco fa,” Mozart; “Sapper Voreste,” Verdi, and “My 
Heart Is Singing,” San Souci. 

The following duets were beautifully rendered: “Forza 
del Destino” (Verdi), sung by Messrs. Olshansky and 
Gambardella; barcarolle from “Tales, of Hoffman” (Of- 
fenbach), Mlle. Del Sarto and Mr. Olshansky; “I Feel 
Thy Gentle Spirit” (Hoffman), sung by Mrs. Ames and 
Mile. Del Sarto; “La ci darem la mano” (Mozart), and 
“Gondoliera” (Henshel), sung by Mrs. ‘Ames and Mr. 
Olshansky, and the quartet from “Rigoletto,” in which 
Mrs. Ames, Mlle, Del Sarto and Messrs. Olshansky and 
Gambardella were heard, closed the program. 

Ula Sharon appeared in several interesting dances, and 
William Janauschek played the piano accompaniments. 





Canada Likes Alma Simpson 


During the months of June and July, Alma Simpson 
presented her “recital of songs” in more than a dozen 
cities of Northwestern Canada, where her success was 
such that every one of these cities arranged a re-engage- 
ment for next winter. She has recently accepted engage- 
ments in Brandon, where she appeared on July 7 at the 
Willis Theater. On July 9, the Women’s Club of Kenora, 
Ont., patronized her concert in that town at Derry’s Thea- 
ter, and the recital which has been advertised for nearly 
two months was so successful and so many people were 
turned away that the manager, Mr. Derry, engaged Miss 
Simpson to repeat her recital two evenings afterward, 
having to put two extra rows of chairs in the theater to 
accommodate the crowd. On July 26, the Ladies Auxiliary 
of the General Hospital at Sault St. Marie, Ont., arranged 
for an Alma Simpson recital at the Grand Opera House in 
that city, and they disposed of every available seat. On 
Monday evening, August 2, the Spanish River Pulp and 
Paper Mills at Espanola, Ont., engaged Miss Simpson for 
a recital in the Community Hall, when over 2,500 people 
heard and applauded the artist’s long and diversified pro- 
gram. Two more dates will be filled in Canada and then 
Miss Simpson will take a well earned vacation in the 
Adirondack Mountains, where she will prepare her next 
season’s programs, which will include several novelties 
that she has picked up on her foreign travels. Her man- 
ager, Jules Daiber, has booked, following her Carnegie 
Hall recital, October 7, a transcontinental tour. 


Marvin Maazel’s Good Turn 


“One good turn deserves another”’—so runs the good old 
adage. At that rate, Marguerite Namara is indebted to 
Marvin Maazel, who did the good turn the other evening 
As everyone knows, young Maazel is a pianist of brilliant 
attainments—a pupil of Leopold Godowsky. He has been 
heard in New York both in recital and as soloist with the 
Metropolitan Opera House Orchestra, as well as outside 
ot the metropolis, Several weeks ago, the young pianist 
was the guest of Mme. Namara and her husband, Guy 
Bolton, at their lovely home at Great Neck. The singer 
had been engaged to sing at the Stadium and her own 
accompanist could not be reached as he was out of town. 
Then it was that Marvin Maazel came to the rescue. Of 
course, Mme. Namara was delighted! The evening of the 
concert she was called upon for many encores, two of 
which were exquisitely played by Mr. Maazel—the gavotte 
from “Manon” and an aria from the last act of “Traviata.” 


Minneapolis Orchestra Engages Shattuck 


When that distinguished American artist, Arthur Shat- 
tuck, returns to this country next fall after an absence of 
nearly two years, he will find booked for him the busiest 
season of his career, according to announcements from his 
manager, Margaret Rice. Not only will he play as soloist 
with nearly all of the great orchestras of the country, but 
he will be featured in the recital courses of most ot the 
important cities between New York and the Pacific Coast. 
His tour will open with the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra in Minneapolis and St. Paul early in December. 
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This young artist has devel- 
oped into one of the world’s 
greatest living violoncellists. 
Identified with the Victor for 
years, he has now entered the 


Red Seal class of famous 
Victor artists. 
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“Victrola” identify all our products Look 
under the lid! Look on the label! 
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FRANKLIN RIKER 


amt OF SINGING 
1425 Broadway, Phone Br pent 127 


New York Stadio by tard and Fridays 
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GRACE FREEMAN 


Violinist 
164 Waverly Place, N. Y. 
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With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exctusive Management: 
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Professor * the Guild Hall School of Music and Sriely College 
of Music, London, England. Author of “The Art of Violin Bow- 
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ers in the use of Prof. Stoeving’s new work “The Monery of the 
Bow and Bowing Subtletiea” Just published by Carl Fischer. 
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235-9 West 108th St. (near Broadway), Phone Academy 790, New York 
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Exclusive Management: 
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Special Vocal Course in Grand Opera Singing anu Acting. July— 
August. 
C. HEIN, A. FRAEMCKE, Directors. 

Catalog on Application, 
CLEMENTINE ROMUALDO 
Prima Donna Vocal 
Soprano Teacher 
From Covent Garden, London, Formerly conductor Metropol- 
Metropolitan Opera, New | itan Coere, Rcd Y and 
York, ete. Available for Opera, | European th to 
Concert and Oratorio. Mme. ‘Adelina. Patti, Calvé, 
Also: VOCAL TUITION. Nordica. and other celebrities. 
Address: 57 West 58th St., N. Y. City Phone: Plaza 9936 
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‘woman and really shoot something very big. 
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“No Artist Can Expect to Entertain Others 
Until She Can Entertain Herself,” Says Lada 


Noted Dancer Proves the Veracity of Her Theory—Two Ideals of Her Life Accomplished Within a Year—Hunting 
Whales in Alaska-—-Enjoys Incognito 














“Report at 4:30 next Tuesday 
afternoon at the Hotel Bel- 
mont for the purpose of ob- 
taining an interview with 
Lada.” It was as cold-and un- 
alterable as an army order, but 
it failed absolutely to have any 
effect at lowering the tempera- 
ture of the recipient, who 
dabbed some ineffective pow- 
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that’s nothing, I’ve driven an 
aeroplane ever so many times.” 
THe WHALE or A Fisu Srory. 

“Well, tell me about that 
whale of a fish, for, of course, 
all my readers know about fill- 
ing that whale of a hall.” 

“It’s a tale almost as long as 
the fish itself and really began 


WITH LADA IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST. 


(1) Lada takes a hand at the wheel and proves herself a born navigator. 


of the steamship Moran, with whom she sailed “for to catch a whale.’ 
(4) They catch the whale, and if you're from Missouri here is Lada at its mouth, 


(6) William Schupp and his daughter, Emily Schupp (Lada), on the ferry en route to the 
Lake Washington bungalow, 


stops for a brief period, 
Place,” on Lake Washington, 


der on a very moist face in a vain effort to retain a 
faint semblance of respectability on a sizzling hot day. 
“Well, it’s evident there is no rest for the wicked, espe- 
cially when it's warm,” she groaned inwardly, “I only 
hope it will be cooler and that Lada won't be one of those 
people you have to pump for every drop of information 
you obtain.” 

This last was partly vindictive, for the speaker guessed 
that any one as unique as Lada has invariably shown her- 
self to be in her art must necessarily be far from unin- 
teresting to meet. But she failed absolutely to realize 
until they met that it might very well have been of her 
that the poet wrote, “To know her is to love her.” Only in 
this case, it should be paraphrased to read, “To meet her 
is to love her,” from the moment she hurried into the 
hotel to keep her appointment. 


Aw Excitine Time.- 


“Oh, I’ve been having such an exciting time,” she began, 
fairly radiating that state of being. “I’ve been driving 
my new Packard car and the brakes don’t work very good 
and I haven’t driven for two years and——” 

“Why, Lada, it hasn’t been six months since you drove,” 
protested her companion, with an amused smile, 

“Well, anyway it seems like two years, so much has 
happened,” she said with a laugh and a little toss of her 
dainty head. “But let’s not argue another moment for I 
simply must have some tea right awa And before any 
one had time to say “Jack Robinson, ‘Voila! The scene 
had shifted to the tea room. Not that any one wanted to 
say anything, for simply to watch and listen to Lada is 
a pleasure unalloyed. The epitome of grace, there is about 
her a vivacity, a suppressed vitality and childlike eagerness 
and interest in things which prove very fascinating. 


Ir Micut Have Been A Ham Sanpwicu. 


“So much has happened?” quoted the interviewer in 
the form of a question, as she munched the delicious cinna- 
mon toast and tea, which is Lada’s favorite “tea” dish, 
although on this occasion the dancer declared, “I must 
have a sandwich, too, I’m simply ravenous. Won't you 
have one with me?” And when the writer declined, es 
ordered one of the ham persuasion, only to have it coun- 
termanded by her companion who thought a chicken sand- 
wich would be better. 

“Well, I'll have a tongue one then,” she compromised 
with a laugh, adding, “I suspect that was for fear you'd 
tell about having a ham sandwich with me.” 


So Mucu Has Happenep, 


And having been safely launched into the midst of tea, 
the question was repeated, “So much has happened?” 

“My goodness, yes!” she responded, “wouldn’t you call 
having the two great ideas of your lifetime realized within 
a year a lot to happen? You see, when I was a tiny 
little girl my fondest ambition was to be a great sports- 
little later, 
when I began to be interested in my art, I added to this 
an ambition to fill Carnegie Hall in New York some day. 
I have just returned from fulfilling the first desire—I 
shot a whale, measuring eighty-five feet in length—and 
last winter I filled that whale of a hall twice. Isn’t that 
wonderful?” 

“And your next ambition will be a license as an aviatrix, 
I presume,” ventured the visitor, only to be met with “Oh, 
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(2) Lada and Captain Errickson, skipper 
(3) Lada picks up a new friend when the train 
(5) “Dad's 


several weeks ago, when I boarded a train, bound for 
the Pacific Coast, where, in turn, I clambered on board 
a vessel bound for the Aleutian Islands. You see, father 
is head of the whaling industry there and I thought I was 
going to shoot whales, but I soon discovered my mistake, 
for Uncle Henry thought the whaler far too dangerous a 
place for me. But you must not suppose that having 
traveled that far I meant to be balked, so watching my 
chance I managed to give Uncle Henry the slip one day 
and away we went over the bounding main. 

“First I must tell you that a whaler is shaped very 
much like a big bowl, with a rim wee comes to a very 

(Continued on page 3 
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BERKSHIRE 1921 PRIZE 
COMPETITION ANNOUNCED 


Trio to Be Formed for Next Composers’ Contest 


The Berkshire Music Colony, Inc., Se er for 1921 
the competition, inaugurated by Mrs. $. Coolidge to 
stimulate the creation of chamber music spite It offers 
a prize of $1,000 to the composer of the best trio for 
piano, violin and cello submitted to a jury, the names of 
whose members will be announced later. The prize win- 
ning composition will have its initial performance by the 
Elshuco Trio at the Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music, 
1921, to be held at Pittsfield, Mass. The special conditions 
governing this contest are as follows: 

The contest will be open from now until August 1, 1921. All 
manuscripts arriving later will be returned as_ ineli ible, as will 
also those not complying with the conditions stipulated in this 


announcement, 
Only compositions which are not published, and have not been 


performed in public, either in part or their entirety, will ac- 
cepted. No composition which has already won a_ prize will be 
accepted. Transcriptions or adaptations will not be eligible. 

The winner of the prize is to grant to Mrs. Coolidge the sole 
control of the rights of performance, either in public or private; of 
the prize winning composition, during a period of four months 
from the date of the award of the prize, and transfers to her from 
that date the ownership of the original manuscript thereof. This 
stipulation refers in no way to the copyright, but to the manu- 
oem ' as a souvenir, 

1 manuscripts (piano score and‘ separate parts for violin and 
cello) must be sent anonymously, and mark with a nom de 
plume or chiffre. A_ seal envelope with the nom de plume or 
chiffre on the outside, and containing name amd address of the 
composer, must be enclosed. Any distinguishing marks of identity 
will be concealed from the jury. The composer of the work ranking 
highest after the gad winning composition will be awarded hon- 
orable mention if he so desires. The name of no other contestant 
than the prize winner will be revealed by the secretary at any time, 
except by the consent of the composer. 

All music will be returned at the expense of the sender, and no 
responsibility is taken for manuscripts lost in transit. 

The compositions must be sent to Hugo Kortschak, 
secretary, Berkshire Music Colony, South Mountain, 
Pittsfield, Mass. 


Dorothy Jardon to Travel by Aeroplane 


Dorothy Jardon, American prima donna soprano, who 
made a_ sensational debut in New York last season with 
the Chicago Opera Association in “Fedora” which was 
acclaimed by both press and public as the artistic triumph 
of the season, will be heard in a series of concerts this 
coming autumn in many of the larger cities, including New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia, Washington and Chicago. 

Miss geo is planning six concerts in San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle and Los Angeles in December. The aero 
squadron stationed at the Presidio has offered the use of a 
passenger airplane to take Miss Jardon on the trips from 
San Francisco to the other coast cities. During the late 
war Miss Jardon had occasion to visit many of the far 
western camps in her missionary work among the soldiers, 
getting up shows and appearing personally in all of them. 
When it was announced in a San Francisco paper some 
two weeks ago that she would sing in concerts, Capt. W. D. 
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Cochrane, who is in command of the air mail service, 
obtained authority to fly Miss Jardon on the three trips 
she is to make out of “Frisco” this fall. She has accepted 
and will advise Captain Cochrane when she expects to 
reach the coast. 

This will not be Miss Jardon’s first experience in flying, 
however. Upon a recent visit to Texas, where she sang 
three concerts, the officials at Fort Sam Houston invited 
her to fly, and she had the novel experience of being a 
passenger in a non-stop flight from San Antonio to Gal- 
veston and return. 

“I was not a bit nervous,” said Miss Jardon. “I just 
loved it, and I’m looking forward with a great deal of 
pleasure to going up again, I think the boys are just fine 
to ask me. I hope they go away up.” 


Alexander Kahn in Paris 


Alexander Kahn, who has been well known in the music- 


‘managerial world on both sides of the Atlantic for several 


years past, his last engagement on this side having been 
as assistant to the late Cleofonte Campanini, has settled 
permanently in Paris, where he was one of the directors 
of a large musical agency which was just beginning its 
— when the war broke out and stopped its activities. 

Kahn has now associated himself with one of his 
ile partners, M. Edward De Paty, and they have 
opened a new agency in Paris for general musical and 
theatrical business under the name of Société Lutece. 
They will represent some of the foremost foreign artists 
and also undertake the foreign representation of American 
artists. Aside from this, the Société will make a specialty 
of furnishing information to any one interested in regard 
to all artists and movements in the musical and theatrical 
world, Aside from his interest in the new agency, Mr. 
Kahn is. special foreign representative of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, and representative of the Boston 
Post in Paris. 





Sevcik Endorses Stoeving’s Works 


Paul Stoeving’s admiration for Otakar Sevcik has been 
given expression in his work, “The Elements of Vioiin 
Playing and a Key to Sevcik’s Works; Sixty-five Lessons 
for Teachers and Students,” and was dedicated to the 
Bohemian master. It appears, however, from a letter re- 
cently received, that the great master has an equally high 
opinion of his younger colleague. His letter follows 


Greatly Esteemed Friend: 

Best thanks for your dear letter of May 20 and for kindly sending 
me your latest master work. Each new work of yours is an event 
for those who teach or who study the violin, and so also is your 
with what lucidity and 


“The Mastery of the Bow.” It is astoundin 


mastery of style you solve the bowing problem. Marvelous! With 
delight I am pening in the magnificent book. I am looking for- 
ward with great pleasure to our meeting again in New York, With 
cordial greetings, in true. friendship, 
(Signed) Your’ devotedly, 
O. Seveik. 
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GOVERNMENT MOVES 
AGAINST PUBLISHERS 


(Continued from page 5.) 
the Federal Trade Commission cited the Consolidated 
Music Corporation for unfair trade practices the offices of 
the company on Broadway, New York, which had only 
been opened about two weeks were immediately closed and 
George H. Bliss, the vice-president and general manager, 
resigned. To all outward appearances the Consolidated 
Music Corporation ceased to function for no further trans~- 
actions were carried on and it is understood that the cor- 
poration never entered into any contract sent out but in- 
stead recalled all the forms submitted. The publishers re- 
voked the assignments of player word roll rights from 
the Consolidated Music Corporation and for the most part 
did not release any further player word roll rights to any 
of the manufacturers of player word rolls, 


Petition Asks FoR ENJOINMENT OF DEFENDANTS, 


The gction not only seeks to have the Consolidated Music 
Corporation dissolved and the defendants perpetually en 
joined from forming or entering into any other like cor- 
poration, but, further, asks that the defendants be enjoined 
from agreeing to fixing or establishing in any manner, 
prices ‘to be charged for player rolls or to maintain the 
prices already agreed upon or to agree to fix the prices 
charged for copyrights or license to use copyrighted com 
positions from agreeing in any manner to advance prices 
or circulate among themselves information relating to the 
proposed advances; from agreeing among themselves re 
specting the terms, conditions and policies of the copy- 
right license, selling and disposal of player word rolls; 
from discriminating individually or collectively against the 
manufacturer of player rolls or refusing to deal with any 
such manufacturer because of his refusal or failure to 
adopt, maintain or adhere to any prices, terms or condi- 
tions or policies fixed or suggested by them in respect of 
player word roll manufacturer’s use of compositions ac- 
quired by him, from agreeing among themselves not to 
enter the player roll business or agreeing individually or 
collectively with the player roll manufacturers that the 
latter will not engage in the music publishing business, and 
from agreeing individually or collectively to require player 
word roll manufacturers to accept from the defendants cer- 
tain numbers of copyrighted compositions owned and con 
trolled by them. 


Arthur Hackett in New Hampshire 


Arthur Hackett, after 
has gone to Alton, N. H., 


a recent operation on his tonsils, 
where the alarm clock is the 
nearest approach to noise, and the arrival of the mail is 
the height of social diversion. Mr. Hackett has been en- 
gaged for one of the Kinsolving Blackstone Series in Chi- 
cago. He will also appear as soloist with the St. Louis 
Orchestra, and will be heard in Pittsburgh and Detroit, to 
mention only some of his most recent bookings, 
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In writing of “OUR AMERICAN VISITORS” 
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CECIL FANNING 


As Great a Favorite in England as in America 


10 Concert Appearances in London in May and June 
10 Orchestral Engagements in London in September and October 


7 Recitals in Glasgow in October 
in addition to many other dates in the British Provinces 














in The London Sunday Times, Mr. Ernest 
Newman, the foremost London critic, refers to him as: 


“CECIL FANNING, WHO HAS MADE THE GREATEST SUCCESS OF ALL 
THE AMERICAN SINGERS THIS SUMMER.” 








Available for Concert, Recital or Oratorio After November Fifteenth 
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PAVLEY AND OUKRAINSKY 
BACK FROM EUROPE 


Visit Over There—Their Plans for 
1920-21 and 1922 

Pavley and Oukrainsky returned recently from Europe, 

where they went in quest of a well deserved rest, to see 

their relatives, and to employ part of their time in booking 


Tell of 


Dancers 





DEMON DANCE, 
premier dancer and ballet maater 
Chicago Opera, 


indreas Pavley, of the 


their own company. In talking of future plans Mr. Pavley 
said to the writer 

“Next spring we will go to London and appear for 
eight consecutive weeks at the Coliseum. We will furnish 


at least a third of the bill and will take with us six solo 


dancers and eight extra girls. Our part in the perform- 
ance will not be less than a half hour and not more than 
one hour. After the London season we will have a few 


appearances at Bournemouth and Harrogate, where we 
appeared before with our own company. We will 
back to Chicago in July for our July | and August 


have 
come 

















Y 


NEW YORK GLOBE 


“His is a voice of even good- 
what end of 


essays, or 


matter 
the scale he 
softly or forcefully he uses his 
power.” 


iil 


ness, no 


how 
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course, but before our return it is our plan to appear at 
the Theatre Des Champs-Elysees, and we are now nego- 
tiating for appearances at Monte Carlo. 

“Our fall tour this season is managed by Wendell 
Heighton and will begin on September 21. For that tour 
we have prepared three different programs—new dances 
with a symphony orchestra, which will also furnish rendi- 
tions of symphonic music. The first number will be the 

“Unfinished” symphony, first movement; the second, Saint- 
Saéns’ ‘Danse Macabre.’ Oukrainsky will appear as a 
skeleton violinist and I as the ‘angel of death.’ The girls 
will represent phantoms, and I believe the presentation 
will prove thrilling in more than one respect. The third 
number will be the ballet from ‘Samson and Delilah,’ and, 
of course, besides playing an overture, the Philharmonic 
Orchestra will render other selections, as music will play 
a big part in our production. We have bought several 
new drops, and altogether our performance will be ultra- 
new. 

While in London, Pavley and Oukrainsky were invited 
to the home of Prince Yousoupoff, who, it will be remem- 
bered, assassinated Rasputin, and who was one of the few 
noblemen able to leave Russia with any valuables. Mr. 
Pavley said that other wealthy men whom he and Oukrain- 
sky had known in Russia were now stranded in London, 
where benefits are often given in their behalf. Pavley 
was also responsible for the statement that in Russia men 
and women of every walk of life were compelled to turn 
over to the Government all the money and jewels they 
had and then given back whatever the Government saw 
fit. Those who refused to obey the law were shot or 





VALSE TRISTE. 


Sergei Oukrainsky, premier dancer and ballet master of the 
Chicago Opera, 


drowned, Many rich Russians tried to flee over the con- 
tinent, but most of them were caught as rigid surveillance 
was made at the frontier. Women were searched as well 
as men and even compelled to undo their hair, as it was 
found that some women had placed diamonds and other 
precious stones in their hair, and thus took away big for- 
tunes. Mr. Pavley had many other interesting things to 
say about the trip to Europe, but what he enjoyed most 
was his visit to his mother in The Hague. Mr. Oukrainsky’s 
father now lives in Paris, having escaped from Russia on a 
Turkish boat, paying the captain 15,000 rubles for himself 
and a like amount for his wife. Pavley and Oukrainsky 
are now busy teaching in their studios in the Atheneum 
Building, Chicago, IIl. 


Buhlig Going to Los Angeles 


Richard Buhlig, the pianist, has accepted an engagement 
to go to Los Angeles as official lecturer for the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic Orchestra, of which Walter H. Rothwell is 
the conductor. Mr. Buhlig will lecture, with musical illus- 
trations, before each of the regular programs of the Phil- 
harmonic, explaining the program that is to be played, and 
before some of the popular and school concerts as _ well. 
He will not, however, give up his activities as a concert 
player, appearing as soloist with the orchestra both at home 
and on its spring tour. He will also have a leave of ab- 
sence which will allow him to come East to give recitals 
and fill engagements already made for him. 
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“DON PASQUALE” ADDED TO 
CINCINNATI OPERA REPERTORY 


Production Well Staged—Tirindelli Again to Be at Con- 
servatory—Ralph Thomas Gains Favor in Europe 


Cincinnati, Ohio, July 27, 1920.—The number of operas 
presented at the Zoo was added to with the singing of 
Donizetti's “Don Pasquale” on Sunday evening, July 25. 
The production of this opera, which has not been heard 
here in a quarter of a century with the exception of a 
college of music performance, proved to be a very de- 
lightful event. The symphony orchestra handled its part 
well and the performers, under the direction of Ralph 
Lyford, were fully capable of the parts assigned them. 
The scenery was very attractive, and the entire produc- 
tion worthy of the frequent applause. 

The season will continue until August 14, 
seven weeks of opera will terminate. 

TrRINDELLI AGAIN TO Be at CONSERVATORY. 

Pier Tirindelli will resume his post as teacher of violin 
and conductor of the orchestra at the Cincinnati Con- 
servatory of Music, returning the first week in Septem- 
ber. During his sabbatical year, spent in New York, Mr. 
Tirindelli has been accorded a number of honors; his 
songs have been on the programs of a number of great 
singers including Rosa Raisa, who sang a group of these 
compositions at the New York Hippodrome. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Tirindelli himself was the accompanist, and was 
accorded a share of the applause. 

During the final weeks: of his vacation Mr. Tirindelli is 
selecting material and preparing his programs for Con- 
servatory Orchestra concerts. These will include some 
clever novelties originally written for small orchestras, 
selections for strings exclusively, revivals of the ancient 
classics, and some new works of present day composers 
from many lands for full orchestra, 

RaLpw THomMAs Gatns Favor 1n Europe. 

It is gratifying to learn that Ralph Thomas, tormer 
Cincinnatian and well known here as a lyric tenor, has 
been meeting with success in Europe, word to this effect 
having been received. He gave a concert in Paris this 
spring where he was studying, and recently appeared as 
soloist with a large orchestra at Dieppe. He has now 
gone to Milan for a continuation of his studies. 

CoMMUNITY SINGING RESUMED. 

Some agitation has been caused here regarding com- 
munity singing, which was under the direction of Song 
Leader Will R. Reeves. It seems that there was some 
opposition to the idea of community singing being con- 
ducted in Burnet Woods on Sunday afternoons. The Park 
Board therefore gave an order forbidding the perform- 
ances. However, there was a protest on the part of some 
people and the board then agreed to permit community 
singing on alternate Sundays; one afternoon being al- 
lowed in Burnet Woods and the other in Eden Park. This 
has been agreed to by Mr. Reeves, and the sings will con- 
tinue. They were entered into by a large number and 
given in connection with the band concerts at the parks. 

W. 


when the 


Polk Plays on Boston North Shore 


Rudolph Polk closed a series of midsummer recitals by 
appearing at Mrs. Hall McAllister’s musicale at the house 
of Mrs. W. F. Coolidge at Magnolia Beach, Mass. Proof 
of the great success which Mr. Polk achieved before this 
distinguished audience lies in the fact that his management 
has already received requests for his services at two Bos- 
ton affairs for next winter. The audience at Mrs. Hall 
McAllister’s midsummer musicales is always of a most 
distinguished nature, and the enormous amount of applause 
and. attention given to Rudolph Polk has gratified the 
young artist very much. Mrs. Ford, the soprano, a daugh- 
ter of Mrs. McAllister, aided Mr. Polk very considerably by 
her well nigh perfect accompanying. 





Many Re-engagements for Langenhan 


Hugo Boucek, manager of Christine Langenhan, has 
booked a large number of re-engagements for this popular 
soprano for the coming season. In addition to the pre- 
viously announced cities where the soprano is going to fill re- 
turn dates, Miss Langenhan has just been booked with the 
Louisburg College in Louisburg, N. C., and. the Summer- 
land College, Leesburg, S. C. She appeared before both 
colleges last fall and created a most favorable impression. 

The soprano will open her tour the first week of October 
in the South, 


Zoellner Quartet in New York 


The Zoellner Quartet is in New York this week, making 
records for the Edison Phonograph Company. 
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Minette Hirst Applies Royalties to the 
Education of a Good Voice 


The seven songs from the pen of Minette Hirst—“What 
Is Life? “Non Loin d'ici,” “A Little Drab Wren,” “The 
Quest,” “I See You Everywhere,” “Sylvia Divine” and 


. 





MINETTE HIRST, 


Composer. 


“Till Daylight Peeps’—which were published by J. Fischer 
& Bro., early in November, 1919, scored an unusual success. 
The publishers when accepting these songs told Mrs. Hirst 
that royalties could hardly be expected before at least one 
year, but in the short period of six weeks from November 
15, 1915, to January 1, 1920, the sales of these seven songs 
were sufficiently large, resulting in the receipt by the com- 
poser of a substantial royalty check. Mrs, Hirst, who has 
every reason to expect a very large royalty check in Jan- 
uary, 1921, owing to the increasing demand for her songs, 
will apply all money earned by her to the education of a 
good voice, either male or female, 

The popular composer sails for Europe on September 8, 
to visit France, England and Italy. She will return to New 
York in time for the opening of the Metropolitan Opera 
season. Her songs have won favor wherever heard, and 
are being featured by eminent singers on their concert 
programs, 


Rothwell Pays Tribute to Reginald Sweet 

Reginald Sweet, whose songs, orchestral sketches (per- 
formed last year by the New York Philharmonic Orchestra 
under Josef Stransky) and opera, “Riders to the Sea,” 
have attracted the attention of many serious-minded mu- 
sicians, has interrupted his composing for a short period 
of rest. From New York Mr. Sweet went to Lake Louise, 
Canada, where he remained until August 4, and from there 
to Coronado Beach and San Diego, Cal., where he will be 
until August 28. He will then return to New York to com- 
plete semi-finished manuscripts. 

Walter Henry Rothwell, the conductor at the City College 
Stadium concerts, has shown great interest in Mr. Sweet's 
style of writing, expressing himself forcibly about the 
opera which is set to the play of the same name by Synge. 
“A most remarkable composition, an extraordinary musical 
depiction of the terrible destiny of tragedy that hangs over 
the sea,” said Mr. Rothwell. “It caught all the elusive 
atmosphere of the Irish play upon which it is based. In 
its intensity of realism, it is almost worthy of Scriabin. 
Reginald Sweet is one of the amazing talents of the 
younger men.” 

The prelude to the opera is in form for concert use. 


Margaret Romaine’s Extended Tour 


On October 5, Margaret Romaine, soprano of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, will open her fall concert tour 
which has been booked by her managers, Winton and 
Livingston, Inc., and will take her as far West as Denver. 
In January Miss Romaine will make a tour of the South- 
west, opening at Houston, Texas, and closing at Detroit, 
Mich. On April 5, Miss Romaine will open her Spring 
concert tour as one of the stars of the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Festival. The complete list of concert bookings for Miss 
Romaine, so far arranged, includes recitals at Birmingham, 
Ala.; Nashville, Tenn.; Bowling Green, Ky.; Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Albany, Ala.; Beaver Falls, Pa.; McKeesport, Pa.; 
Dover, N. J.; LaFayette, Ind.; Goshen, Ind.; Keokuk, Ia. ; 
Denver, Colo.; Boulder, Colo.; South Haven, Mich.; 
Houston, Tex.; Tulsa, Okla.; Detroit, Mich.; St. Joseph, 
Mo., and Evansville, Ind. Charles Lurvey, the well known 
pianist, has been engaged to accompany Miss Romaine on 
her forthcoming tour. 


“Remember Now Thy Creator,” Wins Success 


A new sacred song, “Remember Now Thy Creator,” by 
John Prindle Scott, recently published by Harold Flam- 
mer, Inc., is meeting with great success. It is dedicated to 
Frank Parker, the Chicago baritone, who sang it in that 
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city recently, later writing the composer, “I put on your-my 
song last night and find it very effective. The music is 
in your best form and very vocal.” The song is pub- 
lished for high and low voice. 


Katherine Eyman and Sonya Medvedieff 
Please Stadium Audience 


It takes mores than the ordinary artist to hold a huge 
audience tight to their seats in the rain, and it takes more 
than technic and knowledge of piano playing to keep a 
soloist at the keyboard with the raindrops pattering on her 
back and only wet and slippery keys to play upon. A few 
other artists have been placed in just such a predicament 
this season at the Lewisohn Stadium, and they have been 
just as good sports. Nevertheless, it takes an added amount 
of nerve and endurance, as it did on Friday evening last. 

Katherine Eyman was suddculy called upon by the Stadium 
management at the last momen: the change of program due 
to Mr. Rothwell’s illness. Ready for emergencies, this 
popular artist jumped in, as it were, and filled the bill not 
only to the complete satisfaction of the management, but 
also to the extreme delight of the thousands of musicians 
and music lovers assembled. She selected Grieg’s A minor 
concerto, and a wise choice it was, for it gave the audience 
an excellent chance to judge her playing and brought out 
many fond admirers of the great composer. From the mo- 
ment she made her appearance Miss Eyman had her audi- 
ence with her, and after each movement loud applause 
greeted her. Not only did she display splendid technic, 
but also a fine quality of tone. The Stadium is not the best 
place in the city to hear a piano soloist, but nevertheless her 
interpretation of the ever popular Grieg work was all that 
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could possibly be desired. Upon the insistence of the audi 
ence for an encore Miss Eyman played Rachmaninoff’s 
“Polichinelle.” 

The other soloist of the evening was Sonya Medvedieff, 
soprano, who, fortunately, appeared just before the shower 
began. She selected as her offering the ever popular aria 
from “Herodiade”’—“I1 est doux, il est bon”—which she 
sang with all the consummate skill and dramatic feeling of 
the true artist. She was in excellent voice and the audience 
thoroughly enjoyed her number, so much so, in fact, that 
she, too, was recalled for an encore. Miss Medvedieff has 
a voice of beautiful quality and wide range. Both artists 
possess an unusually pleasing personality, which is so essen- 
tial a factor in the success of any public concert. 

The National Symphony Orchestra, Paul Eisler conduct- 
ing, furnished excellent accompaniments. 





Ernest Toy Touring Middle West 


Ernest Toy and his company, consisting of Mrs. Toy, 
contralto-pianist, and Edouard Dufresne, baritone, is mak- 
ing quite an extensive tour through the Middle West. Mr. 
Toy, a native of Australia, is well known for his artistic 
violin interpretations, and is bringing pleasure to music 
lovers with his company. 


Niessen-Stone a Daily Golfer in Colorado 
Matja Niessen-Stone has been playing golf to her heart's 
content while on her vacation at Colorado Springs, a daily 
game being an indispensable part of her summer recrea- 
tion. The well known vocal instructor is gaining much 
benefit from her stay at this beautiful spot in the Rockies. 











AGNES ROBINSON 


“The soprano, brilliant of voice and sparing it in no instance, 


IN OPERA 
(With New Orleans Opera) 


although the role is one of great physical demand, won her audi- 
ence in the first act with her moving performance of ‘Ritorna Vin- 
citor’ and reached her climax of appeal in the great Nile scene.”- 
Atlanta Constitution, March 5, 1920. 


(Debut with French Opera Company in New Orleans.) 

“She has a glorious voice of splendid proportions which she 
controls to perfection. Her interpretation was authoritative and 
forceful throughout. It went straight through to the heart.”—New 
Orleans Item, November 24. 


“Of unusually fine caliber was the singing of Agnes Robinson, 
whose Aida challenges comparison with that of America’s foremost 
dramatic sopranos. She not only gave a very excellent vocal inter- 
pretation of an extremely intricate role, but also acted with warmth, 
sincerity, and exceptional dramatic power.”—Times-Herald, New- 





port News, Va. 


Va., Daily Press. 


Journal. 


“Possesses a clear soprano voice of great strength and excel- 
lent range. Dramatic ability she has and uses, and to this was due 
a great part of the success of the performance.”—Newport News, 


“Miss Robinson’s soprano is as clear and true as it has an 
extreme range. None could wish for 


a better Aida.”—Atlanta 
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50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone Columbus 1405 





MME. NIESSEN-STONE 


Reopening September First 
Applications may be addressed to SECRETARY, NIESSEN-STONE STUDIOS 








FREDA ROCHEN 


IN CONCERT 
(New York Recital) ‘ 


“Frieda Rochen is a talented, young and promising soprano. 
She has, moreover, an engaging manner that emphasized consider- 
ably her interpretation of an exacting program. The auditors were 
charmed by the freshness of her tone quality, good taste and refine 
ment of style and excellent enunciation of the Italian texts.” ew 
York American, April 16, 1920. f 


“She made a favorable impression. Her voice is pleasing and 
of good range. She uses it with skill and her enunciation is clear.” 
—Sylvester Rawling in The Evening World. 


“Her voice is a warm, luscious soprano of good range, unusu- 
ally pleasing and velvety in pianissimo, but equally effective in 
dramatic outbursts. The singer has evidently studied with intelli- 
gence, for her control of breath and phrasing are already note- 
worthy and her diction is admirably clear.”—New York Tribune. 


“Miss Rochen disclosed a voice of fresh, agreeable quality and 
she has acquired good control of it. She showed both taste and 
feeling. Her English was clear."—New York Sun-Herald, 
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ALL THE MILIONS IN THE WORLD WOULDN’T DETER HER 
FROM HER CHOSEN PROFESSION, NAMARA DECLARES 





Vaudeville Offer of $3,000 a Week for Fifty Weeks Fails to Attract Her—A Great Lover of Home Life—Fond of Pretty 
Clothes—Has Excellent Memory—Many New Dates Being Booked 


“Do you know, Namara, that people accuse you of not 
being serious in your work?” 

The writer’s words came as a bomb to the charming 
singer, who had just dismissed her accompanist after having 
put in two hours of hard work—and it was still not yet 
noon. Perhaps it was not quite fair to spring the news 
until she had cooled off, but, nevertheless, it was said and 
done 

“Not serious!” exclaimed Namara, squirming around in 
her chaise longue. “Well, of all things! But I am not 
surprised, You see, I have heard such assertions before 
People have even gone so far as to add: 

‘'Why does she go on singing? Her husband is a suc 
cessful playwright and she doesn’t need the money, She 
should give those who do a chance.’ ” 

“Yes,” echoed the writer, “I have heard as much.” 

“But, my dear,”» she went on, “if some distant relative 
at this very moment should happen to die and leave me ten 
millions, | would still go on with my career. 1 won't say 
that money means nothing to a singer, for it helps tre 
mendously to do the things one desires, I mean, for in- 


stance, to make one’s appearance as attractive as possible. 
To be frank, because I have gained a reputation of being 
one of New York’s fashion plates (a walking one) is no 
reason why I should be accused of spending a lot of un- 
necessary time in the selection of clothes, etc. Every real 
artist likes to look her best, doesn’t she?” 

“To be sure. That is a woman's privilege a 

“Now, about this charge of not being serious! I am very 
serious, so much so that life would seem empty if I should 
have to give up my career, Perhaps the reason why folks 
think I am not in earnest is because I believe in shedding 
my work like a cloak when it is finished and being at once 
my other self. Oh, yes,” she added with a smile, “there 
are two Namaras—the one who loves life itself, her home 
and her family, and the artist, whose work is the one ab- 
sorbing interest. I admit that I am serious only when I 
am right at work and out before the public. At other times 
I try to keep my mind eternally young. When I work, I 
do so with excellent results. You see, I am blessed with 
rather an unusually good memory. I learn and memorize 
very quickly, and too, fortumately, am a thorough musi- 

















****It is beyond question 
that Sebald is the greatest 


living Paganini player.— 


Glasgow (Scotland) 
Press. 
In this extraordinary 


performance, we were sur- 
prised last night by the 
appearance of Mr. Alex- 
ander Sebald, who played 
in Paris for the first time. 
****The audience cried 
for Bach, and Sebald 
played Bach. Bach play- 
ed by Sebald is Bach.— 
La Petite Republique, 


Paris. 


To perform within two 
hours, without the slight- 
est weariness, 24 Caprices 
by Paganini with such 
SUPERHUMAN, _ unbe- 
lievable ACCURATE- 
NESS, besides such musi- 


cal expression forces one 
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to CREDIT the ability of 
this great artist. What a 
wonderful MEMORY 
must he possess to over- 
come all obstacles of this 
stupendous program! I 
ask if Paganini himself 
would have dared try to 
perform such a feat.— 
Comedia, Paris. 

No Artist in recent 
years has been accorded 
such a tribute.—Corriere 
de la Sera, Milan, Italy. 


Signor Sebald scored a 
success such as has never 
been attained before in 
Milan.—La Sera, Milan. 


His musicianship places 
him in the forefront of the 
great Violin Masters of 
the World. — Berliner 
Tageblatt, Berlin. 
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cian. Others have said it, so it is not my solitary im- 
pression !” 
SpLenpip Memory. 

Namara says she never forgets a telephone number. 
She has hundreds in her head, and to see or hear a number 
is to know it. She makes a mental tone picture of it, ac- 
cording to the notes of the scale. That is, she makes a tune 
in her mind of the numbers as they correspond to the notes 
of the scale. 

“I study from three to four hours a day,” Namara de- 
clared during the chat. “It only takes me a week to learn an 
entire role by heart.” 

And as a matter of fact Namara has done it in less than 
that time. In Chicago, when she was a member of the 
Chicago Opera, she was called upon to sing a role (the 
writer thinks it was Micaela in “Carmen”), and she pol- 
ished it up in three or four days and won a gratifying suc- 
cess. And that is another argument in favor of Namara’s 
seriousness. Wherever she sings, she wins her audience 
with her beautiful voice, worthy interpretations, and great 
charm of manner. One of the most recent examples of her 
power to take the audience by storm was at the Lewisohn 
Stadium, where she was accorded one of the greatest ova- 
tions of the season, The audience clamored for her even after 
she had sung several encores and made her re-appearance 
as many times. Six thousand persons felt the charm of the 
singer and responded to it. Her singing had never been bet- 
ter. Among those in the audience was Sam McMillan, 
manager of the National Symphony Orchestra, who was 
heard to say that in fifteen years he hadn't heard of any- 
one putting herself over as Namara did. As a direct result 
of the impression she created with Mr. McMillan, Namara 
has been engaged to appear as soloist with the National 
Symphony Orchestra on January 26 next. She has also 
been re-engaged to aopees at the Stadium on August 16. 
Both engagements speak for themselves ! 

Incidentally, the day following her Stadium appearance 
she received another offer to go in vaudeville at $3,000 a 
week for fifty weeks on the road and three weeks at the 
Palace Theater in New York. Another proof that she is 
serious is just this fact—she continues to refuse large 
sums to go back to light opera. It is not exaggerating to 
add that Namara has been offered more than almost anyone 
to return to that field, but she won't! Last season she 
made an enviable reputation for herself as an orchestral 
soloist, having appeared with much success with the New 
York Philharmonic, the Cleveland (for which she was re- 
engaged for the season 1920-21), the Minneapolis, the New 
York Orchestral Society, etc. This season, too, she wil! 
sing with many of them, as well as fill a large number of 
concert and recital dates. 5 


Pavloska Scoring with St. Louis Opera 


Speaking of Irene Pavloska’s appearance with the St. 
Louis Municipal Opera in Rudolf Friml’s popular operetta, 
“The Firefly,” Richard L. Stokes wrote in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch: “The management enjoyed prodigious 
good fortune in the engagement of Irene Pavloska as prima 
donna. She sang with appealing beauty; her voice has at 





IRENE PAVLOSKA, 
Mezzo-soprano, 


times a contralto richness, an authentic human note, which 
does not permit her message to stop wholly at the ear. 
Her appearance in the cast promises to emerge as the most 
important individual achievement of the new season.” 


Galli-Curci Back in America 


Amelita Galli-Curci arrived back in America last Sunday 
on board the steamship Imperator, after a visit of several 
weeks, spent mostly in Paris, where her mother, whom she 
had not seen for several years, came from Italy to stay 
with her. Mme, Galli-Curci will spend the balance of the 
summer resting in the Catskills, preparing for her coming 
extensive concert and operatic season. Her only public 
apipearance this summer is Ocean Grove, N. J., on Au- 
gust 23. 


Opera in Newark 


In connection with the music at Olympic Park, Newark, 
N. J., the Aborn Opera Company is being heard in light 
opera, This week it is “The Red Mill,” and the coming 
schedule includes “Naughty Marietta,” week of August 16; 
“The Girl of My Dreams,” August 23; “Oh, Boy,” August 
30, and “Alma, Where Do You Live?” in September. 
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NEW YORK HONORS LIPTON 
WITH BIG PARK CONCERT 


Over 30,000 Persons Cheer Sir Thomas at Central Park— 
Given by the Goldman Concert Band 


Over 30,000 enthusiastic and cheering admirers of Sir 
Thomas Lipton and lovers of music thronged the Mall at 
Central Park on the evening of August 3, to help in the 
honorary concert arranged for him by the city of New 
York and given by Edwin Franko Goldman and his fine 
concert band. 

Mayor Hylan acted as host, with Chamberlain Philip 
Berolzheimer and other highly placed municipal officials 
to help him, and the mayor presented a flag of the city to 
Sir Thomas, saying in part to that popular sportsman: 

“The object of this gathering is to demonstrate that, al- 
though the Shamrock was unable to capture the Cup, her 
owner succeeded in winning a sentimental cup of love and 
admiration from the people of this city. 

“To you, Sir Thomas, in the way of a sentimental rec- 
ompense for your repeated gallant efforts in a sporting 
event so potently productive of international good feeling, 
permit me to offer the love of our citizens by presenting to 
you this flag of the city.” 

Sir Thomas responded: “I’ve not won the cup, but 1 
feel in my heart that I’ve won something greater in the 
good will of the American people. I would far rather 
have this reception tonight than to win the best cup in the 
world. My defeat, however, does not make me downcast, 
and if all goes well I hope to challenge again next year.” 

The concert given by the Goldman band was an excel- 
lent one and performed with the aplomb, finish and tem- 
peramental drive so customary of this organization and 
its gifted leader. Each and every number was applauded 
to the echo. Emily Beglin, the vocal soloist of the even- 
ing, scored a decided hit on her own account, what with 
her sincere delivery and effective tonal accomplishments. 
In response to repeated encores, Miss Beglin finally sang 
“Smilin’ Through,” and looked directly at Sir Thomas 
Lipton, whose 

“Two eyes of blue 
Kept smilin’ through— 
At her!” 
exactly as the song says. 

After the “Tannhauser” overture, City Chamberlain 
Berolzheimer presented Mr. Goldman to Sir Thomas, who 
said to the conductor: “This is the finest band I have ever 
heard, and I’ve heard them all, It’s wonderful what con- 
trol you have, and you seem so young, too.” Then Sir 
Thomas turned to the players and remarked “This is the 
finest band I’ve ever heard. When are you coming to Eng- 
land? They'll be glad to hear you there. It’s a magnifi- 
cent organization.” 

Later in the evening Chamberlain and Mrs. Berolzheimer 
gave a supper at the Waldorf-Astoria in honor of Sir 
Thomas, and among the other guests were Mayor and Mrs. 
Hylan, Commodore and Mrs, J. Stuart Blackton, Lord 
Dewar, Sir John and Lady Ferguson, Stanley Naylor, Col. 
Duncan F. Neill, etc. Many eulogistic speeches were made 
about Sir Thomas and the Shamrock, and the evening was 
an unusually convivial and enjoyable one. 


Boston Conservatory Engages Ebell 


Eminent Russian Pianist ‘to Head Department at New 
Institution 


Hans Ebell, the eminent Russian pianist, will head the 
piano department of the new Boston Conservatory of Music. 
This announcement, coming right after the appointment of 
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HANS EBELL, 
Pianist. 
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Alfred R. Frank to take charge of the vocal department, 
indicates that Maestro Agide Jacchia, the director of the 
new institution, purposes to establish a notably high stand- 
ard of teaching excellence at the conservatory, Mr. Ebell’s 
admirable qualifications for the work which he is under- 
taking are indicated in the following résumé of his carrer 
as a musician : 

Hans Ebell was born in Petrograd, Russia, in 1887, and 

received his preliminary musical education from W. Wissen- 
dorff in piano and J. Wihtol in composition at the St. Peters- 
burg Music School, from which he was graduated in 1905. 
The next six years were devoted to further study—com- 
Fort with Rachmaninoff in Dresden, and piano with 
osef Hofmann in Paris and with Leopold Godowsky in 
Vienna. From 1911 to 1914 Mr. Ebell divided his time be- 
tween directing the piano department of the conservatory 
in Cracow, Galicia, Poland, and touring Russia, France, 
Austria, Germany and England as a concert pianist. At the 
outbreak of war he came to this country and made his home 
in Boston, in which city he has gained no little repute as an 
instructor and coach, and as a pianist, adding here to the 
pbs nigga he had already made for himself in Europe as a 
solotst, 


Robert Hayne Tarrant im New York 


That uncommonly energetic and successful concert im- 
presario, Robert Hayne Tarrant, who has made musical 
New Orleans sit up and take notice, as the saying goes, is 
in New York for a brief rest and vacation after the most 
brilliant and profitable season he ever has enjoyed in his 
native city. He handles such attractions as Galli-Curci, 
McCormack, Cincinnati Orchestra, Scotti Opera Company, 
etc., and his list for 1920-21 includes the most prominent 
names now before the public. Mr. Tarrant will spend a 
fortnight in Saratoga and motoring before returning to 
New Orleans. 


Tollefsen Trio and Scandinavian Music 


Although Carl Tollefsen, violinist and founder of the 
Tollefsen Trio, was born in England and educated in 
America, he has been influenced to no slight extent by the 
fact that he is of Scandinavian descent, and he has never 
failed to do whatever was in his power to further the cause 
of Scandinavian music in America. For years Mr. Tollef- 
sen served as concertmaster in the Scandinavian Orchestra. 


Ruth St. Denis Concert Dancers to Tour 


Ruth St. Denis’ Concert Dancers, who have completed a 
successful tour of the Pacific Coast, have been booked for 
an Eastern and Middle Western tour, and arrangements 
are under way by which these dancers, after a short spring 
tour of festival dates, will appear in England, France, 
Australia and Tasmania. 

Ruth St. Denis has been seen only in vaudeville in this 
country in the past few years. She has trained these 
dancers for the concert stage, in what she calls “Music 
Visualization”—the pure art of dance used to visualize the 
construction, the spirit, mood and interpretation of the 
composer; not “interpretative dancing”—whatever that may 
mean (and it has as many and as varied schools as there 
are dancers)—but dance and music closely related and en- 
tirely freed from any extraneous trappings, such as chang- 
ing settings, properties and extravagant lighting effects. 

Miss St. Denis has spent three years in working out this 
program, and the girls who have been chosen to present 
her ideas and compositions to the public are her artist- 
pupils. Considerable attention has been given to technic, 
so that the quick and facile movements may be done with 
ease and skill, but at no time has simplicity and beauty 
been sacrificed for technic. These artist-pupils of Ruth 
St. Denis have a good musical foundation. 
All of them are trained dancers, and have 
been chosen for this type of work because 
their bodies, which are their instruments 
and which they regard as such, are par- 
ticularly suited to express the classic type 
of dance. 

The Ruth St. Denis Concert Dancers 
are all American girls, educated in this 
country and reared in American homes. 
They present a type of dance which has 
not previously been associated with Ruth 
St. Denis, who is best known as an imper- 
sonator, and who has so fra@quently chosen 
Oriental themes as her ‘B$pecial media. 
Miss St. Denis has givenfus an oppor- 
tunity to see what can be done in a purely 
classic manner with such compositions as 
the Bach inventions, which have not been 
exactly popular with dancers, and the care 
and precision with which these inventions 
have been worked out will be a revelation 
to music students, to whom the Bach inven- 
tion and fugue have ever been drudgery. 

Modern music is also danceable, and the 
Debussy second arabesque is a little mas- 
terpiece of dance composition. So little 
attention has been paid to dance composi- 
tion in its direct relation to music that the 
work of the Ruth St. Denis Concert 
Dancers cannot fail to arrest and chal- 
lenge the attention of music lovers and 
students. The work of the, St. Denis 
dancers differs from that of the Duncan 
dancers, just as the dancing of St. Denis 
and Duncan have been absolutely differ- 
ent. However, it is of interest to note 
that the great renaissance of the dance be 
gan with these two artists. American born 
and American trained dancers, whose pu- 
pils, after the admonition of Matthew 
Arnold, are spreading the gospel of 
“sweetness and light.” j 

The work of the St. Denis dancers 1s 
charmingly free from ostentation and “ef- 
fect,” and, while years have been spent 
in dance training, they give us the feeling 
of natural, charming movement, through 
which technic never obtrudes. 

The Ruth St. Denis Concert Dancers 
are under the management of June Ham- 
ilton Rhodes, who predicts a splendid sea- 
son for them. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Tamaki Miura may tour Cherry Blossom Land next sum- 
mer, 

Theodore Kittay-Vito is off for France. 

The White-Smith Music Publishing Company has opened 
new quarters in the Hub City. 

Dorothy Jardon has been engaged for another Stadium 
concert. 

Florénce Macbeth will have more bookings next season than 
ever before. 

Helen Yorke will sing in her native State of Maine. 

Canada takes a great liking to Alma Simpson. 

William Simmions’ pupils appear in recital. 

Reuben Davies is to tour next season. 

Ruth Ray’s “work will long be remembered.” 

Christine Langenhan and William Robyn are to sing at 
Atlantic City, 

Willeke’s final program at Chautauqua aroused interest. 

James Gibbons Huneker extols Godowsky in his article on 
“The Peak of the Piano Parnassus,” reprinted from 
the New York World. 

The coming Lockport Festival will bring into the limelight 
many splendid artists and fine programs. 

Sonya Yergin pleases Stadium audience, 

“Don Pasquale” is added to the Cincinnati Opera repertory. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra has engaged Arthur Shattuck. 

The Berkshire Chamber Music Contest has closed. 

Walter Bogert raises $200 at a benefit at Belgrade Lakes, 
Me. 

Over 10,000 hear Police Band concert in Brooklyn 

Richard Buhlig is to lecture in Los Angeles 

The Reger Festival at Jena has created international in- 
terest. 

The Zoellner Quartet is in New York. 

Young De Coppet is responsible for the coming of Tos- 
canini. 

Katherine Eyman scored a decided “hit” at the Stadium. 

Aborn students attended opera in Newark as guests of the 
impresario, 

Mengelberg has engaged Eleanor Spencer. 

Marcella Craft received a royal homecoming reception. 

Marvin Maazel did Namara a good turn. 

Sevcik endorses Stoeving’s works. 

The cost of producing opera at the “Met” next season will 
be increased by at least $70,000 

Several thousand enjoyed Father Finn and his Paulist Choir 
in Berkeley, Cal. 

Gennaro Mario-Curci is in Florence. 

Selby C. Oppenheimer says next year will be “pianists’ 
year.” 

Leman and his symphony are drawing large crowds at 
Atlantic City. 

Pavley and Oukrainsky are back from Europe. 








Receiving mail is Arthur Hackett’s social diversion at Al 
ton, N. I 

Alice Gentle says “Carmen had no mother to guide her !” 

Henry Hadley is lecturing on American music in California 

The music critics of Vienna have gone on strike. 

The London Daily Telegraph says that the American 
“canaries” do not compare with imported “birds.” 


The Bohemian Club of San Francisco held its annual “High 


Jinks” on July 24. 


Fred Patton introduced Vanderpool’s “The Light” at the 
Stadium for the first time in New York. 
Max Rosen even fascinates the fish at Lake George 


Mana-Zucca will be soloist with the National Symphony 


Orchestra in Yonkers on November 22 


“The Red Mill” fails in London 

Mabel Garrison prefers staying in Paris to singing at Black 
pool, Eng. 

Albert Spalding “literally swept the audience from its feet.” 

William Thorner is forgetting “high C’s” for a while 

The summer season of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Mu 
sic has closed with a graduating list of forty-seven 

Effa Ellis Perfield has begun her session in Portland, Me. 

Oscar Saenger entertains his Chicago summer class at 
dinner. 

Edwin Hughes’ pupils still continue to be heard in the studio 
series, 

Charles Henry Meltzer calls Stracciari “an amazing singer.” 

Beatrice Martin is spending her vacation touring Canada 

Dora Gibson gave the first concert out to sea by wireless 


U. S. Government has brought action against Consolidated 
Music Corporation, six music publishing houses and 
seven individuals, alleging restraint of trade in word 
rolls and sheet musi 

S. Bottenheim, personal representative of Mengelberg, has 
sailed for Europe, 

Alexander Kahn has settled permanently in Paris 

Unusually attractive programs have been arranged for the 
forthcoming Lockport Festival. 

The White-Smith Music. Publishing Company has a new 
home in Boston. 


Louis Koemmenich is spending his vacation at Randolph, 
N. H. 


Virginia Ray has a busy season ahead of her. 
Late in October Lenora Sparkes will go South for a tour 
of ten recitals. 
Dicie Howell is spending her vacation at Tarboro, N. C. 
G. N 
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ORVILLE HARROLD SINGS STRICKLAND 
SONG, 
The tenor of the Metropolitan Opera Company is sing- 
ing Lily Strickland's successful little song, “When 
Your Ship Comes Home,” 





SAMUEL GARDNER FINDS “GOD'S OWN 
COUNTRY.” 


The young American violinist and composer, who is 
passing the summer in Estes Park, Colo., spends much 
of his time horseback riding. So far he has climbed 
14,000 feet and has hopes of going even higher, if the 
snow on Long's Peak melts enough for him to get 
through Mr, Gardner writes: “I have been moved to 


write a violin concerto with orchestra accompaniment, 
which I expect to perform in New York this coming 
winter for the first time.” 
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A VERDI REMEMBRANCE, te 
Through the courtesy of William Thorner, 
to whom the card was recently presented 
by Victor Maurel, the Musical Courier is | 


able to print in facsimile a note written > 
on July 19, 1892, by Giuseppe Verdi to 
Maurel, the creator of Falstaff in Verdi's 
famous opera of that name, first produced 
at Milan on February 9, 1893. The hand- 
writing—Verdi was then seventy-eight 
vears old—is difficult to decipher, but the 
translation is roughly aa follows; “Monte- 
catini, July 19, 1892. Dear Maurel 
than the end of this month. 
Write to me at Buaseto, Best wishes, 
received my other letter.” 
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St" Dwar a Con bankrns ye 


I will write you. again soon 
Your G, Verdi,” 
Montecatini is a well known 
Buaseto the little Italian city in the Emilian plain 80 closely associated with Verdi's entire life. 
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FORGETTING HIGH C'S, 
In the accompanying snapshot William Thorner gives 
the impression that he is making the most of his short 
vacation at Lake Sunapee, N. H. He apparently will 
not think of high C’s and D flats until he reopens his 
New York studios on or about September 1. At the 
present time he is more concerned with the artistic bal- 
ance of his little daughter's first steps—so is Mra. 
T'horner, too. 





THOMAS BURKE COMING HERE. 
Ever since Thomas Burke, the Irish tenor, 
sprang into fame in a night at Covent Gar- 
den, there has been great curiosity to hear 


% ~ him on this side of the water and he is com- 
Mice ing over this fall for a long tour under the 
* direction of William Morris. His debut will 


| 

| 

| take place at the Hippodrome, on Sunday 

evening, October 3. The London papers in- 
dulged in a degree of praise of hia singing 


Bees ' such as seldom comes from the conservative 


pens of the English critica. 







I shall decide very soon in regard to the character of Falstaff—not later 
concerning this. 
Then on the left end of the card: “I hope you 

health resort, with hot springs, in Tuscany and 


I am leaving here tomorrow. 


He was born 


at Roncole, one of the villages belonging to Busseto, lived many years in the town itself, and died at his 


eplendid villa in St. Agatha, another village of the Busseto commune. 


The envelope is also reproduced with the 


address also in Verdi's handwriting, 
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CHARLES DE HARRACK AND HIS MANAGER, 

Mr. De Harrack (right) photographed on July 9 with 

his manager, A, H. Bramson, before the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Denkmal in Berlin, 











SUSAN SMOCK BOICE AT “MUSICOLONY.” 
Susan Smock Boice, “her trees,” and her lot at Shelter 


Harbor (“Musicolony”), R. 1. Miss Boice spends her 
holidays there. 
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SONIA YERGIN 
A STADIUM 
SOLOIST. 


At the Lewisohn 
Stadium, on July 
27, Sonia Yergin, 
soprano, pupil of 
Lazar 8, Samoiloff, 
and one of the solo- 
ists on this occa- 
sion, exhibited an 
Ynusually beautiful 


voice. She sang 
the aria from 
“Tosca” and the 


“Bird Song” from 
* Pagliacci,” in both 
of which she used 
her voice so artis- 
tically that she had 
to respond to many 
enthusiastic recalls 
and give several 
encores. 
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ELIAS BREESKIN TOURING AUSTRALIA. 
Reports from Australia tell of the very successful debut 
of Elias Breeskin, the Russian violinist, who will tour 
this country nert season, under the direction of the 
International Concert Bureau, with the State Orches 
tra of Sydney, Australia. Mr. Breeskin played the 
Vendelssohn concerto and scored a great triumph be- 
fore an audience of 3,000. He will play thirty concerts 
in Australia before returning to the United States in 
THE GRAY-LHEVINNES ON TOUR. the fall, (Photo by Mishkin.) 

Estelle Gray-Lhevinne and her husband, Mischa 

Lhevinne, snapped while on tour in the Northwest, 

where this artistic couple have been the recipients of 

enthusiastic receptions and have come away with a 

number of re-engagements for the new season, 


TWO WAYS TO PRACTICE, 
This shows Mishel Piastro, the Rus- 
sian violinist, practicing at two widely 
separated points on the earth’s sur- 
face. One of them is Japan, where 
he played a long series of recitals two 
seasons ago. Practicing under such 
al fresco conditions must be very com- : . . waeviheem dn mur w ‘ 
fortable. The other is right up in the DAVID ZALISH RETURNS TO NEW YORK. 
Adirondack Mountains this summer. 
Mr. Piastro, who will make his Ameri- 
can debut this fall and play an exrten- 
sive concert tour under the 8S, Hurok 
Musical Bureau management, says the 
buck-saw provides the finest exercise 
in the world for development of the 
bow-arm. 





David Zalish, the young concert pianist whose success- SNJOYING THE BOARDWALK 
ful recital in Aeolian Hall, New York, last season : 
gained for him many ardent admirers, has just returned 
from Portland, Me., where he spent his vacation in rest 
and recreation. Mr. Zalish plans to give several con- 
certs in New York during the season 1920-21, 


Jules Falk and Hatelle Wentworth enjoying the breezes 
from the boardwalk at Atlantic City, where the forme) 
recently played. 


; CHARLES W. CLARK 
_ RELAXING. 


' ; 
I r. Clark is here pictured 


njoying a little relaxation 
etween lessons and rehears- 
’s with his accompanist, 
Zertha Hagen, outside the 
Zush Conservatory, Chicago, 


where he heads the vocal de- y ‘ 

partment. As already an- ONE ARTIST’S TRIBUTE TO ANOTHER, 

nounced in the Musical When Florence Macbeth sang at the Ocean Grove 

Courier, the eminent bari- (N. J.) Auditorium on July 24, she not only attracted 

tone has arranged to con- a good sized audience, but also several artistic friends, MARTIN HORODAS SCORES WITH “RACHEM.” 

certize again neat season— among them Winifred Byrd, the pianist, who is sum- The well known bass sang the great Hebrew song, 

a field in which he is referred mering on the Jersey coast, and, therefore, could not “Rachem,” at the Stadium last Thursday evening. 
to as a “master singer.” resist the temptation of attending the recital. (Photo by Apeda.) 
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If Chicago has its fine grand opera in the sum- 
mer New York has its fine symphony concerts 
at the same time, so neither city leads the musical 
race at the expense of the other. 

Cae ae 

Our London correspondent reports that someone 
lost over £6,000 in putting on Victor Herbert’s “Red 
Mill” in the English capital. To whom. can the 
unhappy thought of doing anything like that have 
occurred? We venture to believe that a revival of 
that piece—one of the very best of its day—would 
not draw at all today even in New York where it 
is known and understood. Then why should Lon- 
don take to it? In nothing does the fashion change 
more quickly than in musical comedy, 

; ¢ : 

Who will weep salt tears over the fact that the 
orchestra at the Metropolitan will cost the house 
about $70,000 more this year than last, the mini- 
mum wage having been increased to $88 per week, 
with such pay for rehearsals that the player will 
seldom net less than $100 per week through the 
season? The Metropolitan Opera House has been 
making money for a number of years past and 
those rich philanthropists and “patrons of music” 
who pose as guarantors have been getting all the 
credit without the necessity of digging into their 
pockets, 


_———_ So _ 


it must not be¢hOught that because the enthusiasm 
of a Mengelberg brought about a Mahler Festival 
at Amsterdam and because the energy of the Busch 
brothers started a Reger festival at Jena, that all 
Europe really believes that these are two great com- 
posers any more than does America. For a correct 
judgment on Mahler one must still wait some 
years; there may be more in his immensities than 
mere sound, and certainly in some of the smaller 
works—the “Lieder eines Fahrenden Gesellen,” for 
instance—there is a goodly measure of what we call 
inspiration, But is more than five per cent. of what 
Reger wrote anything more than merest “Kapell- 
meistermusik?” We doubt it. With prodigious 
technical facility at his command, he tossed off a 
symphony between breakfast and lunch, jotted 
down a quartet before dinner, and evolved a great 
fugue for organ during the evening. With his 
tremendous output, there was no time either for 
selection or reflection. Any succession of notes 
that came into his head served him for a theme, 
whether there was beauty or even thought in them 
or not. Little of his work showed either judgment 
or taste, witness the thunderous and involved or- 
chestral variations on the dainty theme from the 
Mozart A major piano sonata, a theme which sug- 
gests a modern orchestra as a butterfly suggests a 
crow—and no more. If Reger ‘be a specimen of 
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modern German “Kultur,” one can only be addi- 
tionally thankful that the failure to fasten that 
Kultur on the rest of the world was so happily 
complete. 


a ep 
When Amelita Galli-Curci got back last Sunday 
on the S.S. Imperator, she told the reporters that 
she intended to become an American citizen just 
as soon as possible. One of them immediately sug- 
gested that the quickest way for her to do so would 
be to marry an American citizen. Well ? 
orcuetsnsin@paccnsmenes 





Are you starting to teach, young man or woman? 
If so, do not be discouraged, for according to F. 
Wieck, who, if we are not mistaken, had the honor 
of being the father-in-law of Robert Schumann, 
only “three trifles are essential for a good piano or 
singing teacher. The finest taste, the deepest feel- 
ing, the most delicate ear; and, in addition, the 
requisite knowledge, energy and some experience.” 
Yes, except for these trifles nothing at all is re- 
quired. 

— -—@ 

Considering Tamaki Miura’s international suc- 
cess in Puccini’s “Madame Butterfly,” the news 
that there is a possibility of her touring her native 
country next summer at the head’of an opera com- 
pany for a season of several weeks, comes as an 
entirely fitting climax. Lusardi, the well known 
Italian impresario of Milan, who is handling the 
operatic and concert destinies of the Japanese artist, 
thinks very favorably of the plan and, if conditions 
in Japan permit, it is he who will manage the enter- 
prise. 

--—@ 

The first novelty to come to the Paris Opera 
during the approaching season will be a work by 
Gabriel Dupont, “Antar,” the book by Chekri 
Ganem. Dupont is little known in this country, 
although his setting of ‘“Mandoline”’—quite as 
charming as that of Debussy and decidedly more 
singable—gets on an occasional program. At the 
Opera Comique a posthumous work of the late 
Camille Erlanger, “Forfaiture,” will be produced 
with Mme. Carré in the leading role. The story 
is adapted from a film drama that made a hit in 
France. : 





HO ~ 

Announcement has been made of the opening of 
the 1921 Berkshire competition for a $1,000 prize 
offered by the Berkshire Music Colony for a trio 
for piano, violin and cello. These yearly contests 
have done much to stimulate the creation of cham- 
ber music works, and Mrs, F. S. Coolidge, who in- 
augurated the competition, is again to be compli- 
mented upon the thought that started such a move- 
ment. The. prize winning composition will have its 
initial performance by the Elshuco Trio at the 
Berkshire Festival of Chamber Music of 1921 to be 
held at Pittsfield, Mass., in September. This year’s 
entries of string quartet scores weré heavy, many 
coming from foreign countries. 

-——- @—— — 

What Sir Thomas Lipton has lost on the sails 
of his yacht during the past twenty-five years or 
so he has more than made up on the sales of his 
tea. Happy thought! Why not have some sort of 
race or competition or something between the 
Metropolitan Opera House Company of New York 
and the Covent Garden Opera Company of Lon- 
don! The prize might be that incandescent cup 
or chalice or mug used in “Parsifal.” What the 
Covent Garden Company would lose on the song 


course could be made up easily on the Chautauqua. 


circuit singing hymns and the lilty tunes of Moody 
and Sankey. Now then, Sir Thomas Beecham, 
“wot abaht it”—as they say in parts of London 
outside of Buckingham Palace and Westminster 
Abbey. Some proposition, eh? 
seemmeeEm tenets ca 

The Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra in 
securing Richard Buhlig to give musically illus- 
trated lectures in advance of each of its regular 
programs is setting an example that might well be 
followed by many other orchestras, especially those 
in communities to which symphonic music is com- 
paratively new. Nothing will more quickly bring 
about a sympathetic comprehension of music than 
such lectures as Mr. Buhlig will deliver in Califor- 
nia. To the average American, who hears habit- 
ually only the music of the dance hall, the theater 
or the hotel dining room, symphonic music is some- 
thing utterly unintelligible on first acquaintance, 
and unless a guide to its secrets be provided, lack 
of comprehension of what he hears is apt quickly 
to change into a total distaste for what he will 
call “high-brow” music; whereas, if he be intelli- 
gently introduced to the subject, that interest in 
anything new which is so typically American will 
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lead him on to a progressive investigation of higher 
class music until he becomes a real lover of it. 
Such a course of lectures, even though it should 
be paid for out of orchestra funds, is the best 
advertising that any symphony orchestra can have. 


——-—©-—_—- 

The main object of the National Music Festival 
at Lockport, N. Y., is to encourage, develop and 
promote American musical art through the instru- 
mentality of the American artist, the American 
composer and the American language. One of the 
activities of the festival which has promised the 
most immediate and the most concrete results, is its 
work in conducting contests for young musicians 
who are seeking recognition in the concert field. The 


contest, as usual, will be held this year in Lock- — 


port, N. Y., and forty young musicians—about 
equally divided between singers, violinists and pian- 
ists—will not only compete for honor and recog- 
nition, but also for cash prizes of $450. The seven 
auditors who will sit in judgment on the merits and 
ability of the contestants have been chosen from a 
field of well known personages in the musical world 
and are: Charles W. Clark, master of song; Etta 
Hamilton Morris, teacher and singer (also chair- 
man of New York State Young Artists’ contest) ; 
Anita Kimball, composer; Clarence Eddy, famous 
concert organist; Hallet Gilberté, noted composer- 
pianist; Clara Edmunds Hemingway, well known 
writer and singer, and Robert Braun, head of the 
piano department at Cornell University. The Na- 


tional Festival will be held this year from Sep- . 


tember 6 to 11 and while each afternoon and eve- 
ning will be devoted to concerts, all mornings are 
given over to contest work. The registration and 
swearing in of young contestants takes place at 
eleven o'clock on the opening morning of the festi- 
val. Hon. Cuthburt W. Pound, Associate Justice 
of the Court of Appeals of the State of New York, 
will deliver the charge, and Hon. Charles Hickey will 
administer the oath. The contest as conducted by 
the National American Musical Festival is unusual 
and wholly American in character. It is limited 
entirely to American born musicians performing 
entirely American born composers’ works, and in 
the case of vocal numbers, sung entirely in the 
American language. A time limit of ten minutes 
is placed on each contestant. The festival imposes 
no strict rule for performance but allows each con- 
testant to choose his numbers. 
ek es 

Evidently Gaston Borch, cellist and president and 
artistic director of the National Opera Company, is 
peeved at something we wrote about his opera project 
in the issue of July 22, for he writes us the follow- 
ing letter: 

Editor Musical Courier: 

Your issye of July 22 contains an article dealing with the 
plans of the National Opera Company, and we are of 
course thankful for that much publicity in your highly 
esteemed publication. However, you seem to have misun- 
derstood our plans of co-operation. Not one single mem- 
ber of the chorus or the orchestra has been asked to invest 
or take shares in the National Opera Company as part pay- 
ment for their services. If there be, and there are, a few 
musicians in a small way financially interested in the com- 
pany, it is their private affair, and the musicians’ union 
does not presume-to act as the guardians of its members. 
The National Opera Company is incorporated under the 
laws of Massachusetts and is doing business accordingly. 

Very truly yours, Gaston Borcu, 
Incidentally cellist (so was Offenbach; so are 
Schneevoigt and Toscanini!). 

Our statement in regard to members of chorus 
and orchestra participating financially in the com- 
pany was taken, in quotations and word for word, 
from a letter sent by Mr. Borch himself to Philip 
Hale of the Boston Herald, and printed in that 
paper, the exact words being “shares being held by 
every one of its active members, orchestra and 
chorus included,” whereto we remarked that we 
could not imagine members of an orchestra of 
union musicians purchasing shares in such an enter- 
prise. Nor can we. As for Mr. Borch’s statement 
that “the Musicians’ Union does not presume to 
act as the guardian of its members,” he is mistaken. 
Mr. Borch will find—unless he is working with a 
different kind of union from those we are ac- 
quainted with—that he will be obliged, even if his 
scheme is “co-operative,” to deposit with the union 
authorities before his orchestra leaves home suffi- 
cient money to insure a full week’s pay to the mem- 
bers and transportation back home in case of the 
company’s disbandment. We have nothing but the 
best wishes for any idea such as that of Mr. Borch’s, 
but knowing the expense of giving opera, we are 
always skeptical as to the possibilities of financial 
success. And as Mr. Borch insists that he is only 
incidentally a cellist, one might take it that being 
an operatic impresario is also merely another inci- 
dent in life to him. 
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VARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 





Art, Aristocracy and Altruria 


We are in receipt of the accompanying letter 
from Charles D. Isaacson, who wishes everyone 
on the globe to love and understand good music. 

New York, July 26. 
Dear Mr, Liesuinc: 

May I take the liberty of saying a few words which, if 
you may see your way clear to publication, would help? 

In your well-written and in a way, kindly, editorial un- 
der “Variations” you take me to task for my sentiments 
concerning the democratization of music. 

insist that aristocracy is the oven which has kept 
music baking and too hot for the people. I do not feel 
that under an aristocracy and selected patronage, that art 
can flourish truly. 

I seek the universalization of the classics—the dissemi- 
nation of the masters among all the people. 

You say you cannot bring people to music—but people 
must be brought to music. Is that not what we are doing 
with our Globe concerts? Are we not doing missionary 
work and carrying the art where it was not previously 
recognized ? 

Now where I differ with other protagonists of music 


is in this: i 
I insist that music properly presented will be acceptable 
to every last man and woman on earth—that finally when 
men and women have learned to appreciate great art and 
have imbibed it as part of themselves (as in opposition to 
cheap music) they will by that very act be the means to 
the cultivation of other great music and greater music 
than has ever been written before. That is the point— 
take the steps which will make people understand great 
art—and great art will result. 
_ Your theory of anti-democracy methods for the foster- 
ing of music and other art—the theory of “aloofness” is 
advocated in a book I recommend to you—Ludovici on 
“Nietzsche and Art”—I would almost think you had been 
reading it recently. 

Please forgive me for bothering you, with the attached 
articles which express fully my theory of “democracy and 
art”—you may reproduce or quote from these if you will. 
They will give my side of the argument. And if you 
have no objection | will also write about it in Globe. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuaries D. Isaacson. 

In one of the New York Globe articles to which 
he refers, Mr. Isaacson calls those who differ from 
him “musical aloofers,” and he explains that he 
might call them “snobs” or “conservatives,” but he 
doesn’t, because he considers them really good 
souls who are out of step with the times. 

We musical aloofers, according to Mr. Isaacson, 
are those who advocate exclusiveness in art and 
believe that to make art democratic is to lead it to 
disaster. 

Not so, however. First of all, we are not an 
aloofer. We are more of a show-me. We have 
an ineradicable feeling that art takes care of itself 
and determines its own fate. It cannot be led to 
the people. The people must be led to art. This 
is not a quibble, evasive as it sounds. Some art is 
democratic and some is not. 

In his Globe argument, Mr. Isaacson says that 
“a man can advance no further than his own de- 
velopment.” That is precisely our own argument. 
Even then we have known men and women of 
high ideals and fine and cultured tastes who do not 
understand music and have no especial liking for 
it. Our claim was that the fundamental school 
training in the United States makes good business 
men but indifferent niusic lovers because art has 
no place in the curriculum. The post-school edu- 
cation of most Americans is gained from daily 
newspapers and magazines. That is why it leans 
to. materialism and intellectual and artistic super- 
ficiality. Our men are too busy to take time for 
music unless they have an innate desire and liking 
for it. Always the process of developing a love 
for music should be started in the child, and at 
school and in the home. 

We agree with these Isaacsonian ideas: 

A man’s equipment, mentally and esthetically, deter- 
mines in advance his point of view on all. cultural and 
civilizing opportunities. 

A nation’s future is the future of its people's tastes and 
culture. 

America will become greater as the people are receptive 
to idealistic developments. : 

And there is no truer and more certain method of pre- 
paring the nation for to-morrow’s opportunities than 
through the consistent effort today to raise the national 
taste. 


The American people believe in idealism ‘but’ 


they do not practice it in their business, pleasures, 
or politics. Each man thinks idealism a fine thing 
for his neighbor to cultivate. Each man makes a 
silent resolve to become an idealist as soon as he 
is rich enough. 


The fact remains, however, that music is the 


only art whose devotees are steadfast and consist- 


ent in their attempt to raise the national taste. 
Our poets are-sensational faddists, our novelists 
are purveyors to the lowest order of intelligence, 
and our playwrights are slaves to shallowness and 
hypocrisy. There are a few exceptions but they 


have no standing with the public and even less at . 


the bank. 
In Defense of the Masters 


Not long ago we published this paragraph in 
“Variations” 

“One of the curses of musical classicism is its long- 
windedness,” communicates A. B. C.; “chaps like Bach, 
Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, and Brahms used to leave 
nothing out when they did some of their works, and too 
often were trying to show what they knew rather than 
expressing what they felt.” 

Along comes a_ nimble-minded and humor- 
blessed lady to look out for those struggling and 
neglected beginners in music whom A. B. C. at- 
tacked so shamelessly : 

2851 Southington Road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 20, 1920. 
Dear Sir: 

I am glad to read each week all that you tell us. But 
what in the world caused A. B. C. to make so small a 
statement as that? For seven years I have gone to hear 
“The Messiah,” and I was in wrath to tearing my glory 
lock last year at Philadelphia. I came down there from 
Cleveland starved, all my bones staring at me to get only a 
crumb of “The Messiah” and some fools dared to whisper 
when the “Pastoral” symphony was being played. All 
such people should die off. Unless A. B, C. awakes he 
will soon sleep the sleep of death, a death such as those 
who are twice dead’ plucked up by the roots. I am glad 
of every one of, not the “chaps,” but the “masters” of 
arts. The late Hamilton Mabie said “To create, a man 
must forget himself.” Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Brahms, are those masters in art who forgot self. A. B. 
C. must be a cave-dwarf. There is none so dreadful. 
Siegfried justly killed the cave-dwarf. 

“Unless above himself 
Man can erect himself. 
How poor a thing is man.” 


Yours truly, " 
(Miss) Mary E tizapetu Carortine CoLvin. 


P.S.—I should be glad to have you use in V. my letter 
and name, I gave your splendid Musica Courier to 
Mrs. Cowell for a Christmas gift. “For all the sons of 
men are sons of God, Nor limps a beggar but is nobly 
born, Wears a slave a yoke or Caesar a crown; That 
makes him more or less than just a man.” 

There are no Germans in music or chaps. There are 
artists. There are masters that will live forever and for- 
ever—M. E. C. C. ‘(A little English, Irish, Scotch, 
Welch, brewed in Vt. and New York.) 


The Day Hath a Thousand I’s 


“It must be wonderful to be in such close touch 
with all the musical life and the great personages in 
it,” said the Young Thing to the seamy faced and 
sad eyed music editor. “Yes,” he answered bril- 
liantly, and stepped into Iris tasteful and expensive 
limousine. Then, during traffic stops in Fifth 
avenue, he fell to meditating. He thought of the 
day he had just finished at his office and these 
were his reflections ; 

Cerberus—“The Great Pianist to see you, sir.” 

The Editor—“Show him in.” 

The G. P. (entering)—‘I have only a moment. 
I dropped in to tell you of my triumph in Tusca- 
loosa. I stood them on their heads. I was treated 
like a king. I have some new photographs. | 
would like to have you use them with my Tusca- 
loosa press notices. I’m going to South America 
soon; they’re clamoring for me down there. I 
have fifty dates this month.” 

Editor—‘Is it——” 

Pianist—“I have offers from every music club 
and orchestra. I can’t accept them all. I never 
saw such enthusiasm as they showed in Haynes’ 
Junction. I thought they were going to mob me. 
I had to play thirteen encores.” 

Editor—“Would”—— 

Pianist—“I must be going now. I’m: always 
glad to see you and have a chat with you. I’m off 
—I’ll see you soon again.” (Exits prestissimo.) 

Cerberus—“The Great Prima Donna to see 
you.” 

Editor—*“Show her in.” 

The Great P. D. (puffing angrily)—‘I’m in an 
awful hurry and I don’t understand why that boy 
didn’t announce me at once. When I go to the 
Metropolitan, no matter whom Gatti has with him, 
he never keeps me waiting a moment. I’m on my 
way to rehearsal, and I came in to ask you why 
you didn’t mention anything about my twenty- 
seven recalls after ‘Aida’ on Monday evening. I 
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never had a_ greater ovation. I was in 
perfect . voice. I positively thrilled them. | 
cannot understand why your paper merely says: 
‘She scored a sensational success and was rewarded 
with a veritable storm, a hurricane of uncontroll- 
able, frantic applause.’ I tell you it was not a 
hurricane, but a cyclone, and you should have said 
so. I’m disgusted with you. I expect you to ex- 
plain in your next issue to your readers. I had 
cables this morning from Iceland, Java, Yokohama, 
Fresno, Cal., and Bombay, asking me for appear- 
ances there. I have the best selling records of any 
Aida. I want you to say all that in the article, and 
put in something too about my new palazzo in 
Yonkers and my new chinchilla coat. I’m really 
very, very angry at you. I’d like to hear what 
excuse you have to offer.” 

Editor—‘Well, you see”——-— 

x, P. D—*“I don’t see at all. I knew you left 
that out on purpose. I'll never advertise again in 
your paper unless you say that I am the greatest 
Aida in the world. I am, am I not?” 

Editor—“‘Er”—— 

G. P. D.—“T see you think so. I forgive you. 
I must go, and don’t forget the apology.” (Exits 
allegretto. ) 

Cerberus—“*The Manager.” 

Editor—“Show him in.” 

- . 

Manager—"I’m glad to see you. I’m busier’n 
hell, but I thought I’d drop in for a moment. | 
want to tell you about my artists. I’ve booked ’em 
all solid. I always say, says I, that it isn’t an artist 
that’s good, but it’s the manager. | know this 
business backward and I don’t take points from 
anyone. I put concerts where concerts never were 
before. 1 can show you letters and telegrams from 
the greatest stars asking me to manage them, | 
get people to give me guarantees when they 
wouldn't go gratis to the concerts of any other 
manager. I’ve made every artist in my bureau, 
that’s what I’ve done. I'd like to ask if you know 
any greater manager than | am, eh?” 

Editor—‘*That”—— 

Manager—“Yep, you're right, | am, and [’m 
not afraid to say so. I always tell my artists, be- 
cause I’m afraid they might think they produce 
the results and become conceited. I’ve got to go 
and deposit this $28,000 which I worked into the 
box-office at Hoboken for Efscha Heifalist. | 
wouldn’t give you a nickel for him but I make the 
people think him great. I’ve got lots more to tell 
you about my artists and I'll drop in again. I’m 
on my way. (Exits pomposo.) 


Variationettes 
Isn’t peace beautiful ? 
ere 


Unpack all the old war music and send it over the 
seas for Russo-Polish consumption, and for use 
also in Ireland, Turkey and Bessarabia. Perhaps, 
however, some of those sweet peace anthems have 
turned sour, 


nRre 
Lehar, composer of “The Merry Widow” and 
other charming works, says in a recent interview 


that he believes “art, and art alone, the only means 
of reconciliation between the nations.” Yes, after 
territorial partitions, trade rights, coal and oil ques- 
tions, indemnities, and loan conditions have been 
amicably justed. 

amicably adjusted nme 


At Croyden, England, there is to be a contest on 
September 1, to determine the long distance piano 
playing world’s championship. A huge prize has 
been offered to anyone able to play continuously for 
100 hours, no selection to be performed more than 
once. The best previous record is eighty-two hours. 
Harry Kemp, of London, once did sixty-seven 
hours, but that is mere child’s play. He intends to 
enter the Croyden competition, however. From 
the New York’ Sun we learn that in letters to 
friends here, Kemp gives some details of his train- 
ing preparations. Every day he puts in from ten 
to fifteen hours’ practise, during which his arms 
are tightly wrapped in bandages to stop the blood 
from bursting his fingers. During the day his wife 
sprays the keys of the piano at intervals with al- 
cohol, so that his finger tips won’t crack. She also 
bathes his face with eau de cologne to keep his 
brain clear. As he plays his thoughts are distracted 


‘by little dolls, flowers and teddy bear mascots, with 


which he is surrounded. Kemp asserts that were 
it not for these diversions he would go mad. As 
regards the inner man, Kemp’s wife feeds him as 
he goes along. Between meals he chews tobacco. 
At the end of the hundred hours, if he goes that 
long, Kemp will play the “William Tell” overture, 
“Parsifal” and the “Poet and Peasant” overture. 
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Personally we do not blame him for putting off 
“Parsifal” so long. 
" 8 
“While the music men are being sued as a trust, 
it is well to point out that a combination in restraint 
of some of the recent jazz is desirable, even under 
the Sherman Law.”—New York Morning Tele- 
graph. nar 
“What is ideal summer music” asks P, J. L. 
Well: for instance, Victor Herbert’s and John 
Philip Sousa’s, nee 
Irene Guest, a member of the American swim- 
ming team at the Antwerp Olympic games, is a 
violinist. Make your own quip about tone waves, 
strokes, etc, nee 
At the recent national convention of organists 
held here, one speaker said that “supremely impor- 
iant is the development of the organist’s spiritual 


nature.” How about his income? 
nme 
\propos, if you wish to establish a symphony 


orchestra in your city, do not talk to. the prospective 
yuarantors about the spiritual good it might ac- 
complish in the community, but show them how. the 
hearing of Beethoven would help to sell their goods. 
nme*e 
Governor Cox promises everything except the 
millennium in his speech of acceptance, but he says 
nothing about shortening symphony concert pro- 
grams, deporting critics who agitate against Ameri- 
can compositions, and amending the Constitution 
so as to provide the death penalty for conductors 
who permit the encoring of the “Meditation” from 
“Thais.” Now we would like to hear from Debs, 
the Socialist candidate. 
eRe 
Governor Edwards, the leader of the “wets,” in- 
tends to use for his campaign song that lovely and 
ballad entitled: “I Would I Were a 


ner ese 
\n operatic pulmotor should be invented and held 
in readiness for some of the coming revivals prom- 
ised by the Metropolitan and the Chicago Opera, 
meme, 
M. B. H. wishes to know whether music that 
has only soul is as good as music that has sole and 


heel. nee 
And the New York American, via its London 
correspondent, calls Stravinsky’s latest music, “in- 
. © ae ” 
tellectual jazz. nee 


All the concert managers of this country have 
formed a cooperative association, Do the bylaws 
prohibit the use of that pathetic phrase: “A few 
dates still open?” RRR 


Every time a new composition comes out it is a 
good idea to hear an old one—as Lichtenberg said 
about books. Where are the. melodies of yester- 
year? nee 

Quite in the spirit of the times is an order re- 
ceived recently by the Composers’ Music Corpora- 
tion, of Baltimore, Md., for Weber’s “Motor Per- 


petuo,” nee 
The French musicians are objecting to the pro- 
duction in France of works by foreign composers. 
The Chinese wall system in music. It will not help 
those inside and does not hurt those outside. 
nee 
It was France, we believe, which conducted such 
a feverish propaganda in this country for French 
music and musicians immediately after the Armis- 
tice, nee 
Does the good public realize that the professional 
man, including the musician, is the only species of 
worker who has not been lazy, inefficient or un- 
productive either during or since the war? The 
musician, for one, could not afford to be. 
Rene 
Now that all the American wandering minstrels, 
solo and orchestral, who went abroad last spring, 
have returned to these shores, Europe is convinced 
of the highest standing of the United States in 
musical art—maybe. 
RRe*e 
The New York Times says that Beethoven’s 
‘Fifty Symphony” was to be performed at Columbia 
University this week. That reminds us of the be- 
lated old gentleman at the concert who after in- 
quiring “What are they playing now?” and being 
told “Beethoven's Sixth Symphony,” murmured to 
himself, “Thank heavens I’ve missed the other five.” 
LEONARD LIEBLING. 


suggestive 
Swallow.” 





_plays as these? 





MUSICAL COURIER 
UNPOPULAR ORIGINALITY 


A learned and weighty judge in England re- 
cently had to decide on the merits of a musical 
play and defend the author from the charge of 
plagiarizing another author’s musical play. The 
judge found that the alleged similarities between 
the two plays “were stock dialogue, songs, scenes, 
incidents, and stage business such as one would 
expect to find in such plays as these.” Surely 
that judge must have had the experience of a 
music critic. How otherwise could he have 
known what one is to expect to find in such 
It has been stated with more 
or less authority by some one that there are only 
twenty-four plots in the world, When we were 
young and inexperienced we were amazed to learn 
that original plots are so limited in number. But 
now that we are older, wiser and sadder, we are as- 
tonished that so few of the twenty-four plots are 
used, After hearing nineteen consecutive musical 
plays all on one plot we gave up counting. 

The London Daily Telegraph comments editorial- 
ly on the judge’s decision and goes on to say that 
“the author of the successful play with modesty 
characteristic of his profession, stated that in its 
production a large number of people made sugges- 
tions, and he was the only person of whom they 
took no notice.” Then follows a sentence of gentle 
satire and profound truth: “Not one brain, but 
many, is needed to ensure the absence of any dis- 
turbing novelty.” 

The reason why no musical play ever has a dis- 
turbing novelty is that every member of the com- 
pany, as well as every one connected with the the- 
ater, is always at hand to suggest an effect or a 
joke or a song which was enormously successful 
in this and that and the other musical play which 
ran for three years. In fact this is exactly what 
happened in the London play. An eminent, come- 
dian in the witness box told the judge what his 
guiding principles were: “I thought the only thing 
to do was to be as old as we possibly could, and 
that perhaps we could go far enough back for the 
audience not to remember.” 

There is a consolation in knowing that the jokes 
we hear in musical plays were laughed at by father, 
grandfather and our great grand uncle. They 
serve as family ties linking together widely sepa- 
rated generations. One joke in common makes the 
whole world kin. We can be even more verbally 
Shakespearian, and say that musical comedy jokes 
are not for an age but for all time. Long years 
ago we roared with laughter at the breezy fresh- 
ness of the comedian who wished for a neck like a 
camel so that he could taste his drinks longer. A 
little later we found the same fond wish expressed 
by Artemus Ward. And subsequently we dis- 
covered it in the moral reflections of Aristotle, 
who was lecturing the ancient Athenians. 

Why be original when :the old repeated will 
answer? 

A. Collingwood Lee has published a large volume 
of 361 pages giving the soutces of the tales Boc- 
caccio told in the “Decameron.” Not one of them 
is original. Some of them are traced as far back 
as the Sanscrit. 

Is originality of prime importance in the music? 
It is about the last quality required for a popular 
musical play. Every phrase of every tune ought to 
sound like an old friend. It must say with the 
clown: “Here we are again.” Was it not Ma- 
caulay who said that the thermometer could never 
have been introduced if it had clashed with vested 
interest? The general public at musical play per- 
formances has a vested interest in the stock musical 
phrases. As a matter of fact, a musical play pro- 
ducer ought to be fined for selling under false pre- 
tenses when he announces: “An entirely new and 
original comic opera.” It can only be entirely new 
and original to those very .young hearers who 
never heard a musical play before. We are posi- 
tively certain that if we heard an entirely new and 
original comic opera or musical play we would 
rush from the theater like Archimedes from his 
bath exclaiming “Eureka, eureka !” 


~~ 


WANTED—AN ANSWER! 


The following letter from Manager Charles L. 
Wagner is self-explanatory: 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I was very much astounded to read in pe various papers 


that Mme. Tetrazzini was to receive pay for her appearance 
at the Hammerstein Memorial. At the earnest solicitation 


of Mr. Guard, Mr. Blumenthal and Mrs. Hammerstein, 
John McCormack gaye his services at that same memorial 
concert, and it was thoroughly understood that no one’ was 
, who is al- 


to be paid. It strikes me that Mr. 
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ways more than generous in these matters, has hardly had 
a fair deal. What do you think about it? 
Sincerely yours, 
August 5, 1920. (Signed) Cuartes L. WAGNER. 


The statement that Mme. Tetrazzini was to be 
paid for her services at the Hammerstein Memorial 
Concert was made public in connection with the 
suit which Mrs. Hammerstein has brought against 
Mme, Tetrazzini, in which she alleges that Mme. 
Tetrazzini was paid $5,000 and that she failed either 
to appear or to return the money. As a matter of 
fact, although Mr. Wagner apparently was not 
informed of it, we were told at the time that Mme. 
Tetrazzini was to be paid for her services and that 
she was to return the total amount as her contri- 
bution to the concert. Why this particular method 
of giving her services was selected, we do not know. 
In fact, there are a great many things about that 
Memorial Concert that are decidedly obscure. The 
court proceedings are likely to let in a flood of 
light on the darkness. 


a 
MORE TROUBLE IN VIENNA 


Surely that once beautiful and gay and musical 
city of Vienna—the Vienna of Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert—has suffered enough without this 
last twist of the thumbscrew—a strike among 
the music critics. The music critics of Vienna have 
gone on strike! They refused to make mention 
of a musical event for seven days. What ignominy 
to the opera singers that silent, newsless, puffless, 
paragraphless week must have been. Why receive 
bouquets if the newspapers do not mention them? 
What advantage is there in having diamonds stolen 
if the press is silent about their value? Even the 
priceless advertisement of a divorce is denied the 
temperamental twain who separate during | that 
blighting week of critical vacuum. 

The directors of the Opera decided to exclude 
the critics from the rehearsals, little dreaming of 
the critics’ revenge. Have the directors no com- 
mon sense? Surely they know what war is by this 
time. They have seen the Austrian empire shat- 
tered by the sword and yet they defy the pen, 
which is mightier than the sword. We were not 
at all surprised to learn that the managers of the 
Opera had capitulated. We wonder they held out 
so long. Righteousness and peace have kissed each 
other, and everything is put right in Vienna once 
again, except those things which went wrong be- 
fore the critics struck. 





TAXING THE SONG BIRDS 


Naturally, we are above slang, and far removed 
from colloquialisms. When we say song birds we 
do not mean ladies. And the song birds we refer 
to are canaries. Therefore we call them song birds 
of the highest class. They are to be taxed ac- 
cording to the American correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph, who says moreover that 
American canaries do not compare with imported 
birds because they sing with the “nasal tone char- 
acteristic of the United States.” 

We cannot quite make out how the noses of 
canaries vary in Europe and America, but there 
can be no nasal tone without a nose, so far as we 
can see. Do larks and thrushes and nightingales 
grow nasal and American when they leave their 
native England, France, and Germany for the 
broad United States? We blush to show our ig- 
norance, but where is a bird’s nose. We thought 
that the bony bill was its mouth. 

Perhaps the D. T. correspondent meant that the 
native birds imitated the sound of human beings who 
made nasal tones. Then why do not the canaries 
of Europe imitate English sounds, or French 
sounds or German sounds? We were under the 
impression that the best canaries came from the 
Hartz Mountains, but we had no notion that the 
German language of their trainers had anything to 
do with their superior tone qualities. In our in- 
genuous way we should have thought that a train- 
ing in bel canto was better. But we wander. Why 
is there a proposal to tax non-nasal canaries and 
let the nasal birds go free? 


a 
* RABAUD TO SUCCEED FAURE 


Gabriel Fauré, the veteran French musician, 
now seventy-five years old, has decided to retire 
from the position of director of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, which he has held for a goodly number 
of years past. It is understood that Henri Rabaud, 
for one year conductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will be his successor. 
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REGER FESTIVAL IN JENA ATTRACTS 
INTERNATIONAL INTEREST 


COMPOSER'S OLD HOME TO BE MADE INTO A MINIATURE MUSEUM 


First Series of Concerts of What is Expected to Become a Perennial Institution Given in Memory of the Celebrated Composer—Leading Reger Champions—His Church Music—The 
Magnum Opus—Chamber Music—Dedication of the Reger Archives—Munich to Have Next Festival 


Jena, July 5, 1920.—In this cozy little university town, 
on the shore of the Saale, made lively by the colored caps 
and the laughter of jolly student folk, there stands—at the 
foot of the ‘“Landgrave’s Hill”—the beautiful home of Max 
Reger, the house in which he passed the last years of his 
life. This house, still inhabited by the composer's widow, 
is henceforth to be a sort of miniature museum devoted 
entirely to Reger—like the Beethoven House at Bonn and 
the Brahms House in Vienna—although, as the name 
“Reger-Archiv” indicates, its basic idea is somewhat more 
practical. In a room on the ground floor the nucleus of 
a collection has been placed, which is to contain all the 
material bearing relation to Reger’s life and works, and 
the aim of it all is the authentic Reger biography, to be 
issued some time in the future. 

The opening of these archives was the occasion for this 
year’s Reger Festival—the first of what is expected to 
become a perennial institution. The next one is to take 
place in Munich, the third one somewhere else, but this 
first one, most appropriately, has just been given in quiet 
little Jena, so full of intellectual and spiritual traditions, 
under the auspices of Reger’s widow, Frau Elsa Reger, 
the founder of the “Archiv.” 

FestivAL Opens witH A “HAUSKONZERT.” 

The festival began on July 2 with an intimate “Hauskon- 
zert” in the Reger home, at which the invited guests, from 
all parts of Germany were gathered together. Several of 
Reger’s best known songs with their deep undercurrent of 
melancholy gave the keynote to this memorial celebration. 
They were sung by Tilly Calmbley-Hinken. Thereupon 
Fritz Busch, the young general musical director of Stutt- 
gart; Adolf Busch, Germany’s leading violin virtuoso, and 
Paul Griimmer, of Vienna, played Reger’s mature trio in 
E minor, op. 102, which gives a particularly inclusive pic- 
ture of Reger’s artistic personality. In this work the 
composer struggles through mournful and tortuous senti- 
ments up to that characteristic atmosphere of good humor, 
now comfortably reserved, now grotesque, which is re- 
sponsible for the charm of so many of his pieces. 

Tue Leaping Recer CHAMPIONS. 

Needless to say the brothers Busch did their very best 
to give a worthy representation of the work, for they are 
among the most zealous Reger pioneers in Germany. Much 
of this zeal may be dictated by gratitude, for Reger was 
one of the first to recognize the extraordinary talent of 
these two musicians, and during his lifetime did everything 
within his power to smooth their path to the top. Adolph 
Busch was one of the first violinists to whom Reger en- 
trusted his gigantic violin concerto, and with it he achieved 


a very great success. So long as these two brothers are 
active in Germany’s musical life, Reger’s gospel will not 
lack inspired apostles. 

At the close of this chamber concert (in the literal 
sense) followed the solemn dedication of the Reger archives. 
Thus far they comprise the complete printed works of 
Reger, the manuscripts beginning with op. 100, many 
letters and a wealth of pictorial material; Professor 
Rudolf Volkmann of Jena University was formally ap- 
pointed administrator of the archives and all the friends 
of Reger everywhere were asked to send him suitable 
contributions, Everyone possessiig personal remembrances 
of the composer or letters from his hand, are to send 
them in the original or in the form of a copy to Professor 
Volkmann, in order to make Reger’s life record complete. 
Artists performing his works in public are to send their 
programs, and especially Reger’s friends in other coun- 
tries, including America, are requested to send notices 
concerning productions of his works. 

Recer’s Cuurcn Music. 

A sacred concert, held in the town church of Jena, filled 
the evening of the first festival day. It was taken up 
chiefly with the master’s great organ works interpreted 
by the Hamburg organist, Alfred Sittard. The biggest 
of these, in physical proportions, is the introduction, pas- 
sacaglia and fugue, op. 127, written in the year 1913, a 
work, which occupies almost a full hour. Its spiritual 
content is, one must admit, not commensurate with its 
size. The passacaglia, especially, contains such a multi- 
plicity of unimportant thernes, modulating in an unbearable 
adagio, through all the keys, so that even the most atten- 
tive listener is bound to tire, 

A veritable liberation, therefore, was the prelude and 
fugue in D minor for violin solo (op. 117, No. 6) which 
Adolf Busch played with all the power of his rhythmic 
strength, superior re-creative intellect and captivating 
beauty of tone. A choral cantata, “Meinen Jesum lass’ 
ich nicht,” with soprano solo, solo violin and solo viola, 
closed the concert. 

THe Macnum Opus, 


The climax of the festival came on the second day: the 
performance of the E flat major string quartet, op. 109, 
by the Busch Quartet, consisting of Adolf Busch, Karl 
Reitz, Emil Bohnke and Paul Grimmer. There is no 
doubt that the E flat major quartet is the most concen- 
trated piece of chamber music that Reger has created. 
The several movements seem to have been made‘ at one 
casting. Not a measure that could be deleted, not one 


that is made by the brain! Finely marked themes com 
mand the attention; great melodic curves determine the 
construction of the work, leading at times to forte effects 
of such intensive character that the largest orchestra could 
not surpass them. 

Reger achieves his greatest mastery in the last move- 
ment—a fugue with a tremendous climax at the end. If 
in this passage an artist of Adolf Busch’s stature makes 
his octaves, in gleaming fortissimo, sound above the con- 
trapuntal web of the other instruments, the listener expe- 
riences that highest spiritual thrill which music alone 
among all the arts is able to produce. A joyful, never 
ending enthusiasm followed this performance. Twenty 
times or more the Busch Quartet was recalled. 

After this memorable evening the festival fell into an 
unmistakable decrescendo. The lyricist Reger occupied too 
broad a space in these last programs. I doubt that Reger, 
as a composer of songs, will ever find recognition. An 
all-too-oppressive melancholy weighs upon these songs, a 
melancholy against which the listener will defend himself 
instinctively. On the other hand, when Reger’s humor 
penetrates the gloom, it appears with such a lack of deli 
cacy that it is difficult to follow. Single exceptions, such 
as the “Kinderlieder” and others of similar character, can 
not change this judgment as a whole 

More CHaAmBer Music, 

Several chamber music works, however, deserve favor 
able mention, and especially the piano quartet op. 133 (A 
minor). Its value lies especially in the middle movements 
—an unusually vigorous scherzo with a trio of gripping 
harmonic interest, and the “largo con gran espressione,” 
one of those slow movements in which Reger loses himself 
in distant worlds, and attains the inward depth of Bruck 
ner and Brahms. 

Evidence of the particular interest which Reger had at 
different times for all the various instruments is the sonata 
for clarinet and piano in B major (op. 107), a work written 
with the minutest care. The clarinetist, Philipp Dreisbach, 
of Stuttgart, played the work with great virtuosity. If 
is most grateful in a technical sense, and is characterized 
by that economy of construction which one misses so 
frequently in Reger’s works. 

The atmosphere and the sentiment of loyalty and wor 
ship that lay behind this fesival are most gratifying. One 
may doubt whether Reger—still one of the problems of 
modern music—is of sufficient stature to warrant an an 
nual festival; time alone can decide this. But especially 
in Reger’s case such festivals are useful in ferreting out 

(Continued on page 44.) 








E in America are 
only just beginning 
to realize the im- 


portance of training our chil- 
dren and young people to 
listen to good music, to 





A NOTE ON CONCERTS OF MUSIC FOR YOUNG 


By Guy Maier 


engrossmg to them as a 
“movie.” They love, too, 
Florent Schmitt's charming 
suite called “A Week with 
the Elf, Close-Your Eye,” 
of which the upper portion 


PEOPLE 








listen joyfully, with keen ae ie : 
ears, and with wide opened, unprejudiced minds, The time 
has passed when parents considered that their children knew 
something of music if they were able to play a few pieces 
more or less mechanically by memory. They have found 
out that to love the sound of music, really to enjoy hearing 
it is quite another thing. Until recently our young people 
played the piano in exactly the same way that high school 
students translate Czsar’s “Commentaries” or Cicero's 
“Orations.” They make of these superb classics a hopeless 
mess of incoherent words, with occasionally a tolerably 
grammatical sentence, but as to gaining even the slightest 
understanding of the sense of a paragraph (much less of 
a chapter) or of any appreciation of the style or of the 
beauty of the work, that is not to be thought of. The time 
has arrived now when we must enter upon a systematic 
campaign of teaching the young how to get from the music 
they hear, or the serious literature they read, something 
that is comprehensible and tangible, and something that 
will really stimulate their imaginations. What we need in 
America is not more bad performers but more intelligent 
listeners. . : 

It is extremely important to begin with the children as 
early in their lives as possible. One cannot take a young- 
ster to the ordinary serious concert, because the music at 
such an affair is for the most part baffling to him. It is 
too impersonal, often too long and too poorly arranged for 
his needs. The first concert or recital which a child hears 
makes a lasting impression upon him. Either (and usually) 
he is bored or irritated, in which case he remembers the 
event with an abiding dislike for many years—or (and very 
seldom) he is amused and interested and wants to go 
again. 

The crying need now 
informally or in recitals, 


is for the performance of music, 
that young people can comprehend, 
which will interest and incite them to want more, _and 
which at the same time will unconsciously implant within 
them an incipient and enduring feeling for beauty. Who 
of us could prophesy the richness of the harvest if such 
a seed were sown early in the lives. of our youth? ; 
But the mistake is almost invariably made of playing 
“down” to the youngsters, of performing. silly, spineless, 
banal music to them, with the idea that it must be simple. 
Far from it! Actual experience has proven that young 
people are capable of enjoying and understanding music 
of an extremely complicated nature. The writer has found 
that in the case of many modern pieces the youngsters 
grasped much more quickly than the adults, the idiom, the 
subtlety, the meaning of the music, Youth has no stand- 
ards; therefore, it can judge impartially everything it hears. 
Age has its prejudices, its criteria, its precedents. Youth 
being unschooled, is revolutionary. Nothing surprises it, 
and it can seldom be deceived. If the composer has some- 
thing to say you can be sure that the children will under- 


“stand him, whatever his medium may be. The better the 


work (whether it be old or new), the more the youthful 
audience will enjoy it—always granted, of course, that the 
hearers are given definite clues as to its meaning. 

Dallas Lore Sharp, in the Atlantic Monthly, speaking of 
the kind of books his growing boys enjoyed reading, shows 
how the lads all under ten years of age were thrilled by 
Ballard’s translation of Virgil's “Aenied,” by Homer's 
“Tliad,” by the “Frogs” of Aristophanes, by “Tanglewood 
Tales,” the “Wonder Book,” and countless other serious 
works, Moreover, such reading (done in the summertime ) 
was unsuspected by these boys of being less fun and ex- 
citement than any sort of out-door play. 

The writer has found that there is almost no short 
musical composition which young people cannot enjoy and 
understand if they are properly prepared before hearing it. 
Bach can be made fascinating to them, once they know 
what you and he are about. They adore the songs of 
Schubert, and find most of Chopin positively exciting. 
Give them a little help and then tell them to let their 
imaginations run rampant—and you will have a most grate- 
ful audience, 

It is the purpose of this little article to speak of a few 
of the modern works which invariably interest young 
audiences. The writer believes that musical listening ought 
to be taught in the same way that history (when it is 
taught best) should be taught. That is, to begin with the 
present staté of things and to work backwards over the 
years. He is opposed to training the youth first to listen 
to Schumann, Schubert, Beethoven, etc., since these older 
composers wrote in a less personal, less colorful style than 
those of the present. Color always attracts the young 
their relations to the world are vitally personal, and to 
appeal to them one must be almost angularly direct. They 
care not a whit for the development, or for the technical 
analyses of the works to which they listen, All of that 
simply does not come straight enough “from the shoulder” 
for them. 

Short and rhythmically well-defined pieces (no matter 
how complex) they will digest with avidity, They enjoy 
works like Goossen’s “Kaleidoscope” (especially the “Punch 
and Judy Show,” “The Ghost Story,” “The Old Organ 
Grinder” and “The Music Box”); Casella’s delightfully 
cacophonic suite (four hands), “Pupazzetti”; Stravinsky's 
latest four-hand pieces (andante, balalaika, galop, etc.) ; 
Lord Berner’s three curious “Funeral Marches” and Erik 
Satie’s ballet, “Parade,” all of which are examples of ex- 
treme music. 

On the other hand, if one is expert at giving a running 
commentary as one plays, “Debussy’s ballet, “La Boite a 
Joujoux” (revised and shortened), De Severac’s “Le 
Soldat 4 Plomb,” or a much abbreviated version of Hum- 
perdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel,” can be made almost as 


is very cleverly written on 
five notes, and the lower part (for an advanced 
player), is extremely complicated; portions of Grov 
lez's “A Child’s Garden”; Be Severac’s “En Vacances” 
and the same composer's “Sous les Lauriers Roses” (much 
shortened) ; Korngold’s “Marchen-Bilder”; and, of course, 
Debussy’s “Children Corner,” and Ravel’s “Ma Mere L'Oye” 
(four hand version); the Grieg “Peer Gynt” music, inter 
spersed with the fantastic story of queer old “Peer,” and 
many of the shorter pieces of Grieg, not to mention dozens 
of MacDowell works. 

For a few suggestions as to miscellaneous pieces lasting 
no longer than from one to three minutes, all of the follow 
ing have been tried many times with unqualified success : 
Two sketches, “The Birds” and “The Devils,” E. B. Hill; 
“Berceuse,” op. 48, and study from “Nymphs and Satyrs,” 
Paul Jones; “Orientale,” op, 7, Amani; “Puck” and “Feux 
Follets,” (“Will-o’-the-Wisp”), Philippe; “Minstrels,” De 
bussy; prelude, Gliére; “Marche Mignonne,” Poldini: 
“Hopak,” Moussorgsky; prelude in E minor, Scriabine ; 
“Juba Dance” and “Honey” (Humoresque), Dett; “Danse 
Negre,” “A Song from the East,” “Ricky-Ticky-Tavy 
and the Snake,” Cyril Scott; intermezzo in octaves, 
Leschetizky; “The Clocks in the Chinese Tea-Hor se,” 
Grant-Schaefer; “The Juggling Girl,” Moszkowski 

It is not enough to give a word picture of the musical 
and emotional content’ of each piece before its performance 
A list of short pieces strung out in this manner very soon 
tends to monotony. Therefore it is well to hold them to 
gether from first to last by some slight thread as that of a 
loosely connected dream, or of an Oriental phantasic, or 
any similar device of the imagination, just so long as some 
semblance of coherence is held to. How absurd, or how 
unreal such a tale is makes no difference at all. It only 
tends to interest and excite all the more. But, above all, 
avoid pedantry or technicality; give your phantasy free 
rein, don’t pause anywhere, and don't adopt the “on-the 
pedestal” attitude toward your audience. It is fatal 

The important thing is to get the children to hear an 
to enjoy good music. When they have learned to lixe 
the flamboyant music of the present day it will be an easy 
matter leading them back to the lovelier, purer music of 
Beethoven and Bach. 

Each city ought to have every season a course of con 
certs for young people, a well contrasted series of orches 
tral, song, piano and violin music. The prices ought to 
be no more than the ordinary “movie” ticket costs: fre 
quent free concerts ought to be made compulsory in the 
schools; artists who have the proper qualifications for this 
work should strive to make themselves “specialists” in 
performing music for young people. 

hen we have done this, we will be well on the way of 
becoming a sincerely musical nation. And, too, we shall 
have helped a bit to strangle the vile god, Materialism 
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REQUEST NUMBERS FORM 
WILLEM WILLEKE'’S FINAL 
CHAUTAUQUA PROGRAM 


Given Hubbard, a Soloist— 


Orchestral Lecture and Concert 


Conductor Ovation—Louise 
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phony Orchestra, at his farewell appearance, Friday even- 
ing, July 23. He was recalled time and time again. Num- 
bers on this last program were all by special request and 
were “Le Roi d’Ys,” Lalo; the second movement of 
Dvorak’s “New World” symphony; “Invitation to Dance,” 
Weber; Liszt’s “Les Preludes”; the introduction to the 
first act of “The Mastersingers,” and “Ride of the Valky- 
ries,” Wagner. 


August 12, 1920 


M. Rene Pollain. When he stepped on the conductor's 
stand to direct his first concert, Monday evening, July 26, 
he was welcomed by prolonged applause. César Franck’s 
symphony in D minor opened a program that was classical 
throughout. Louise Hubbard made her final appearance in 
Chautauqua, singing the “Jewel Song” from “Faust.” She 
was recalled four times at the conclusion of the famous 
aria. 


Louise Hupparp A Sovrotst. OrcuestraAL Lecture AND CONCERT. 














Chautauqua, N. Y., July 30, 1920-—One of the greatest ae 
ovations ever accorded an orchestra conductor here was The high standard set by Mr. Willeke during his three’ A unique and exceptionally entertaining lecture and con- 
given Willem Willeke, conductor of the New York Sym- weeks of conducting is being upheld by his successor, cert was given Wednesday afternoon by the New York 
<= === Symphony Orchestra, Rene Pollain, conductor, and EI- 
Teacher of Singing Studio: 216 West 56th St., New York City bridge W. Newton, lecturer. The first number offered 

Artist Coach for ¢ ARBONII Phone: Circle 2148 was the overture to “Fra Diavolo,” by Auber. Following 
OPERA, CONCERT, ORATORIO Open September 1, 1920 this number Mr, Newton asked the different members of 
Phoroveh knowledge of breath control and chest development Foundation to Art of Bel Cento, Artists from Carboni Studios—Alvarez, Delmas, Lafitte, Bouvet, Lala, Miranda. the orchestra to play their instruments separately, com- 

Vix, Nivette, Bourbon, Maguenat (from the Opera Paris), Burke. Cotrenil, Beriza, Margaret d’ Alvarez, Nevada, etc. mencing with the first violins. The other numbers were 





Grieg’s “To Spring,” the minuet from “L’Arlesienne,” 
suite No. 1, march from Verdi's “Aida,” and ‘Navaraise,” 
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Von Klenner Pupils’ Summer Concerts 


Katherine Evans Von Klenner, as many know, spends 
her summers at Point Chautauqua, N. Y., where numerous 
pupils from all over the United States follow her for vocal 
study. She has this year a splendid lot of pupils, with the 
best voices in her experience. Every Sunday afternoon 
she gives a recital, when her studio is packed with visitors 
from all around the lake. Beginning this month she is 
giving a series of operalogues, with illustrations by her 
pupils. “Garmen,” “Aida,” “Martha” and “Romeo and 
Juliette” are on the list. Mme. Von Klenner’s faithful 
cohorts begin work at 6:30 a. m., and night finds them in 
ensemble work. July 30 she gave a musicale at Peacock 
Inn, Mayville, Lake Chautauqua, ten numbers making up 
an interesting program. Those who participated were, in 
the order of their appearance on the program, Ruth Barnes 
(Pittsburgh), Jean McAllister (Ridgeway), Edith Miller 
(Cleveland), Marguerite Lockhart (Dubois), David Arthur 
Thomas (New York City), Elizabeth Knoth Nelson 
(Jamestown), Elsie Peck (Richmond Hill), and Lucille 
Savoie, of the Society of American Singers, New York. 
These young artists shared. a program containing standard 
arias and songs by -Rubinstein, Donizetti, Gounod, Bizet, 
Mozart, Meyerbeer and the Americans (whom Mme. Von 
Klenner néver neglects), Gilberté, Ware, Scott and Geehl. 

August 1 her pupils united in a sacred concert at the 
Baptist Church of Mayville, when the Sunday evening 
program was as follows: Quartet, “Softly Now the Light 
of Day” (Tours), Ruth Barnes, Jean McAllister, David A. 
Thomas and Jay Stevens; soprano solo, “Rachem” (Mana- 
Zucca), Marguerite Lockhart; contralto solo, “Eye Hath 
Not Seen,” from “The Holy City” (Gaul), Jean Mce- 
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September 16, 1920 


Director 
Located in the Music Center of America 
it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so nec- 


essary to a musical education Its complete organiza- ‘ 1 ° .‘ ‘ : 
tion, and splendid equipment, offer exceptional facilities in aemiaen are invaluable advantages to the music Allister; soprano solo, “Lead Kindly Light” (Sheppard), 
for students student, Ruth Barnes; tenor solo, “If with All Your rts,” from 
Dormitories for women students A Complete Orchestra a ‘ a “Elij h” Me “ 1 h 4 D id Arth Th Heart : fr 
Complete Curriculum Offers advanced pupils in piano-forte, voice, organ and - ay (Men 1e sso) n), Davic — ur ihomas;, soprano 
Courses in every branch of Music, applied and theoreti- violin experience in rehearsal and public appearance with solo, “Immortality” (Gounod), Elizabeth K. Nelson; duet, 


“Love Divine,” from “The Daughter of Jairus” (Stainer), 
Ruth Barnes and D, A. Thomas; quartet, “Now the Day 
Is Over” (Barnby), Ruth Barnes, Jean McAllister, S. A. 
Thomas and Jay Stevens. 


orchestral accompaniment. 
Dramatic Department 
Practical training in acting. 


Address Ralph L. Flanders, Genegal Uanager 


cal 

Owing to the Practical Trainin : 
In our Normal Department, graduates are much in de- 
mand as teachers, 
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What the Palmist Told Cyril Scott 


There is one thing palmists as a body are weak in; they 
can tell you almost everything about your future and un- 
erringly corroborate your own estimation of yourself as 
regards your buried genius and general nobility of char- 
acter, but when it comes to telling you your name, well, 
you have to rely entirely upon yourself for the informa- 
tion. They are worse than useless; even a ouija board has 
more perspicacity on that score. 

Cyril Scott, the English composer who will be in this 
country next season, visited one of these Pythian oracles 
recently. The dim, mystery laden atmosphere gave forth 
the heavy scent of incense and stirred within his soul 
oe upon thrill as he thought of the imminence of his 
uture. 

The pythoness gazed long into his hand and at last said 
with that inflection of voice that brooks no denial: “You 
are a composer.” Cyril Scott nodded his head. “There is 
wonderful inspiration in your hand,” she continued. “It 
is marvelous, wonderful! But I must warn you; do not 
be led astray! Don’t let your inspiration dog the foot- 
steps of these modern composers, like Cyril Scott, who 
have lost all beauty, all form, all sense of real music. 
They manage somehow to get the ear of the public, but it 
won't last. ‘Be true to yourself,’ as the immortal Shake- 
speare said. You have great inspiration. Use it well.” 

Naturally, Cyril Scott couldn’t destroy the poor lady’s 
confidence in herself by revealing his identity, so he slipped 
silently away in company with his own pernicious influ- 
He feels his problem is unique and tragically diff- 
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ence. 
ORCHESTRAL cult. How escape himself, how combat the fearful modern 
¢ tendency which he is exerting over himself and which is 
CONCERT posses | leading his music away from all beauty, form 
and sense? Is it possible, after all, that Debussy was 


ORATORIO wrong when he said, “Cyril Scott is one of the rarest 
geniuses of this generation”? 

Appearances. 

Dambmann to Give Concert at Weekapaug 


August 18 Mme, Dambmann, founder and president of 
the Southland Singers, will give a concert for the benefit 
of the Weekapaug Improvement Society, R. I. Mabel 
Turner, her artist-pupil, soprano soloist at the Memorial 
Presbyterian Church of Dover, N. J.; Aida Armand, the 
little star; and Duncan Cummings, tenor, will assist, with 
Pauline Nurnberger at the piano. Solos, duets and recita- 
tions will make up an enjoyable program. 


A few dates still available in the 
East, South and the Middle West 


FOR TERMS AND AVAILABLE DATES, 
ADDRESS 
Exclusive Management: 
ROGER de BRUYN 


: 220 West 42nd Street’ - 
’ Phone 8511 Bryant 


Walter L. Bogert Raises $200 for Benefit - 


Walter L. Bogert, baritone, gave an entire program from 
memory, to his own piano accompaniments, for the benefit 
of the Union Church and Free Library, at Belgrade 
Lakes, Me., on July 29. Mr. Bogert, who is passing the 
summer months there, was received by a large audience, 
much applause was manifested and there were several 
encores. The net proceeds amounted to nearly $200. 
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COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER CONCERTS 











Twenty-rirtu Concert, Aucust 2. 

There were no soloists at the concert on the Columbia 
Green, August 2, and none were necessary. The Goldman 
Concert Band, with Edwin Franko Goldman at the helm, 
carried away all the honors with an unusually fine program. 
The throng of summer students was on hand to join in 
the demonstrations which followed each number and en- 
core, and the usual habitués added their bit to the hand- 
clapping and nods of approval. It was one more victory 
for Conductor Goldman and his men. 

The program opened with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s “Bara- 
taria” march. Then followed in succession Mendelssohn's 
“Ruy Blas” overture, Tschaikowsky’s “Chanson Triste,” 
excerpts from Mascagni’s ‘ ‘Cavalleria Rusticana,” Ziehrer’s 
“Vienna Beauties” march, Mozart's ‘ ‘Ave Verum Corpus,” 
a selection from Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” and as the final 
printed number Lake’s “Songs of the Old Folks.” To 
these were added many encores, 

Twenty-sixtnH Concert, Aucust 4. 

Almost every number given by the Goldman Concert 
Band on Wednesday evening, August 4, was encored, the 
list of extras numbering seven. Even then the audience 
would liked to have had more, for interest never lags at 
these concerts. There is also no lack of appreciation for 
Conductor Edwin Franko Goldman, whose efforts are 
largely responsible for these remarkable events, as every- 
where the highest commendation for his work is voiced. 

The well balanced program on this occasion contained 
the overture to “Martha,” Flotow; “Scarf Dance,” Chami- 
nade; “Aragonaise,” from “Le Cid,’ Massenet; andante 
from the “Surprise” symphony, Haydn; “Entrance of the 
Gods into Walhalla” from ‘ ‘The Rhinegold,” Wagner ; two 
Spanish dances, Moszkowski ; “Humoresque,” Dvorak, and 

“Reminiscences of Scotland,” Godfrey. Among the encores 
were Mr. Goldman’s “Sagamore March” and “A Bit of 
Syncopation,” which have become immensely popular with 
the patrons. Ernest Williams, cornet soloist, chose the 
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berceuse from “Jocelyn,” Godard, as his offering, and as 
encores, “Mother Machree” and “Love’s Old Sweet Song,” 
all of which were greatly enjoyed. 


TWENTY-SEVENTH Concert, AucustT 6. 


At its last concert before having a week’s vacation, the 
special Italian program by the Goldman Concert Band 
brought great pleasure to the thousands of devotees, who 
assembled on the Columbia Green, Friday evening, August 
6. Beginning with the “Triumphal March” from “Cleo- 
patra,” there followed the overture to “William Tell,” 
Rossini ; intermezzo from “Cavalleria Rusticana,” Mas- 
cagni; excerpts from “Aida,” Verdi; “Royal Italian 
March”; excerpts from * ‘Traviata,” Verdi; “Inflammatus,” 
from “Stabat Mater,” Rossini, pla ed by Ernest S. Wil- 
liams, cornet soloist ; sextet from ‘ “Lucia di Lammermoor,” 
Donizetti, and “Dance of the Hours,” from “La Gio- 
conda,” Ponchielli. 

Of course, several encores were insisted upon, and Con- 
ductor Goldman was given a special demonstration of 
appreciation by those who will be leaving Columbia sum- 
mer school before the concerts resume on August 16. As 
they return to various sections of the country, the stu- 
dents will certainly have much satisfaction in remembering 
these superior concerts by Conductor Goldman and _ his 
men. 


Dr. Carl in the White Mountains 


William C. Carl is at the New Waumbek in the White 
Mountains for August, after having spent a delightful 
month in Maine. Dr. Carl remained in Portland for the 
centennial celebration, spending the balance of the month 
at Bar Harbor and Poland Springs. New programs for the 
coming season are being prepared, and the work of the 
winter outlined. A considerable amount of the work hours 
is devoted to the editing of several important works which 
will be hrought out at the First Presbyterian Church in 
the early autumn. 

The new Skinner organ is nearing completion and the 
reopening of the church will soon be announced. 

During Dr. Carl’s absence the bookings at the Guilmant 
Organ School are being arranged by Willard Irving 
Nevins. The advance application list is very large with 
the prospect of a waiting list being established at the be- 
ginning of the school year. There are also many de- 
mands in the free scholarships offered -by the Hon. and 
Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer. The new catalogue for 1920-21 
has been issued. Dr. Carl returns to New York the latter 
part of September. 


Kittay-Vito Off for France Again 


Having spent scarcely three weeks in this country, where 
he came on important business, Theodore Kittay-Vito re- 
turned last Friday to France, where he will remain during 
the season 1920-21. Lusardi, the well known Italian im- 
presario, has already booked the tenor for thirty-seven 
performances up to April 1. These appearances will be 
made in Switzerland, Italy and Spain. Mr. Kittay-Vito 
recently finished a most successful tour of several of the 
countries, during which he sang many of the lyric roles, 
including that of “Madame Butterfly,” “Tosca,” “Iris,” etc. 
Next season he will repeat these as well as singing in sev- 
eral other operas. During his stay in Italy he was heard 
by Puccini in “Madame Butterfly” and received the warm 
endorsement of the Italian composer. 


Cincinnati Summer Session Closes 


Cincinnati, Ohio, August 5, 1920.—The 1920 summer 
session of the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music—the larg- 
est in the history of the school—has just-closed with a 
graduation list of forty-seven students, who have been 
enthusiastic over their courses and over the series of nine 
concerts by Mme. Liszniewska, Jean Verd, John A. Hoff- 
mann, Karl Kirksmith, Albert Berne, Lillian Wisike, 
George A. Leighton, Clifford Cunrad, Karl Wecker, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas J. Kelly, and a series of lectures by Mrs. 
Edgar Stillman Kelley and Burnett Jordan. 

Such an array of artists has given the summer students, 
mostly visiting teachers, an opportunity to hear, in a short 
time, what ordinarily would cover the usual season. 

F. R. B. 


Sixth Program by Hughes’s Pupils 

Lynette Koletsky gave the sixth program in the series 
of studio recitals by the pupils of Edwin Hughes. She 
played the following numbers: Concerto in C minor, Mo- 
zart; “Les Djinns” (symphonic poem for piano and orches- 
tra), César Franck; concerto in A minor, Grieg, with Mr. 
Hughes at the second piano. Her performance of these 
numbers displayed great technical facility and fine musical 
qualities. She has a remarkable memory, and will follow 
this program of concerted numbers next week by a solo 
recital at the Hughes studio. 
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Advanced pupils will participate in an educational 
trip to Europe planned for May, June, July, 1921. 
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Albert Spalding Triumphs in Europe 

There seems to be no doubt of the remarkable success 
scored by Albert Spalding on his recent European tour as 
soloist with the New York Symphony Orchestra, In all 
of the cities visited by the organization Mr. Spalding was 
no stranger, as he had appeared in most of them several 
times before on his previous tours of Europe, All gave 
him a royal welcome and he was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, 

The music critics were most generous in their praise of 
his art, as the following excerpts from European papers 
will show 


but the grand prix of the musical festival was carried off clamor- 
ously by the violinist, Albert Spalding, in the performance of Saint- 
Saéns’ third concerto, Spalding has already been feted and applauded 
by us at the Augusteo several times and also at the St. Cecilia. Dur 
ing the war period he came, clad in the olive drab, but only armed 
with his docile violin, and conquered all musical Rome. Yesterday 


we saw him in very stylish full dress, with utmost elegance of ges 


ture and interpretation, Of course Spalding went through this any- 
thing but immortal music like a dominating aristocrat. At the end 
of the concerto a veritable uproar greeted his performance and the 
crice of “Brave"’ continued for upward of quarter of an hour.—La 
rribuna, Rome 


The enthusiasm manifested itself no less strongly for the violinist, 
Albert Spalding, who in the Saint-Saéns B minor concerto proved 
himself an interpreter of great bravura, impeccable technic, fine tone 


and deep expression,Caflaro, Genos 


Then followed the great American violinist, Albert Spalding, who 
necds no new introduction to the Florentine public It was in 
Florence that he first gave proof of his superb art as a musician and 
urtist which has made him one of the most admirable of contem 
porancous violinists.-La Naziona, Florence 

The soloist was the celebrated American violinist, Albert Spalding, 
1 sympathetic old acquaintance of our Quartet Society e¢ was 
again this time equal to his fame as solo virtuoso, playing in the 
most perfect and brilliant manner Corrier dolla serra, Milan, 

As for the miarvelous violinist, Spalding, he literally swept the 
vucdione from its feet with an enthusiasm which increased after 
each number Gazzetta, Monte Carlo 

lhe playing of Albert Spalding, who was heard in the solo part of 
Saint-Saéns' 0 minor concerto, is as clean and finished as his tone 
is delicate and his intonation faultless,—-Daily Express, London 

Albert the soloist in the concerto, played with that 





and perfection of technic which he has presented 


mooth bral 
Evening Standard, London 


at 
on his previous visits 


Ther ume the Saint-Saéns third concerto so brilliantly played by 


the great vielin virtdoso, Albert Spalding.--Le Figaro, Paris. 


Patton Called a “Born Interpreter” 


Appended are some salient paragraphs culled from sev- 
eral of the newspaper notices which appeared in Halifax 
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dailies after Fred Patton, the bass-baritone, sang there last 
January: 

Fred Patton was easily the vocal “lion” among the soloists. As an 
artist in interpretative singing he readily seized the intent of the 
composer's setting to the text and with his cantabile and expressive 
phrasing and nuances elicited immediate applause with each aria and 
recitative. He wins; he does not compel; and he transports the 
spirit. It is not necessary to signalize any particular air for it was 
a magnificent presentment of “Elijah” sung with an ease and grace 
which will never be forgotten in Halifax.—Halifax Morning Chron- 
icle, January 27, 


Quite without comparison was Fred Patton, who was repeatedly 
grectel with deafening applause. A favorite selection with the audi- 
ence was his rendition of “Is not his word like a fire?’”’ So cleverly 
did this artist control his voice and render all the shades of feeling 
the voice is capable of, that there was not an individual in the audi- 
ence who could resist the magic, or the spectacle.—Halifax Record:r, 
January 27, 


In “The Golden Legend” Mr. Patton came into his own again as a 
greater favorite than ever with the audience. His natural poise and 
splendid stage appearance are combined with a habit of playing upon 
his theme with so many varying tones of expression which seem to 
make him translate the very spirit of the part. His song of Lucifer 
in the friars’ procession was perhaps the best selection of the evening. 
—Halifax Recorder, January 28. 

Fred Patton has that about him which makes him live the part of 
his song. He is a born interpreter of every mood, and the varied 
note in the style of his selections was also notable. His deep, rich 
voice can as well carry in its depths tales of devotion and sentiment 
as it can laugh out the rhythm of an Irish ballad, imitate the negro 
dialect in the spirituals or “bite off” his own interpretation of the 
“Devil's Love Song.”” He was thoroughly at home with his audience. 

Halifax Recorder, January 29. 


Sibyl Sammis MacDermid in “Carmen” 


The Toledo Times comments as follows upon Mrs. 
Sibyl! Sammis MacDermid’s singing of the title role of 
“Carmen” in Toledo a short time ago: 

“Still” Grand Opera, as the Toledo Choral Society’s concert per- 
formance of “Carmen” last night at Scott Auditorium might be 
termed, scored a distinct success. Sibyl Sammis MacDermid of 
Chicago invested the title role with much of the charm of an 
operatic setting, her luscious voice and sparkling personality fitting 
the gypsy part to a nicety. In the Habanera and again in the Segui- 
dilla and the gypsy song, Mrs. MacDermid was magnificent. 

The Sibyl Sammis Singers are moving northward in 
their long summer tour, recently appearing in Louisville 
and other Kentucky cities. The following item is taken 
from the Cairo, IIL, press: 

The Sibyl! Sammis Singers, with Mary Cam>ron, pianist, pleased a 
good sized audience Monday night and although they sang and 
played against the noise of a terrific hail and rain storm their ardor 
and enthusiasm in their work did not flag and they held the interest 
of the audience from the first. ; 

The Sibyl! Sammis Singers, who have been trained for their work 
by the celebrated soloist, sang with a girlish freshness and spirit of 
youth that won the hearts of the audience and the oftener they ap- 
peared the better they were liked. Their voics blended well in part 
songs and showed careful training and conscientious work.” 


Miura May Visit Japan Next Season 


At the conclusion of her tour of Europe, when she will 
be heard at a number of the leading opera houses, Tamaki 
Miura may tour Japan at the head of a company, It is 
rumored that Lusardi, the well known Italian impresario, 
who is managing her on the other side, is thinking of 
planning a four or five weeks’ tour of the singer’s native 
country. Much interest centers about the plan and it is 
quite possible that arrangements will be made, as a number 
of prominent Japanese people have expressed their will- 
ingness to patronize the event. 
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Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 


Burlington, Vt., July 31, 1920.—An event that proved 
of much interest was the appearance of Creatore’s Band 
at the Strong Theater, July 30. The soloist was Lina 
Palmieri, whose lovely coloratura soprano won her a fine 
success. 

The first concert of the season given by the Choral Club 
of the summer school of the University of Vermont took 
place July 29 at the university gymnasium. The program 
included numbers by the club; by a ladies’ quartet com- 
posed of Mesdames Mitchell, Braley, Willard and Pitts; 
a male quartet in which were Messrs. Mitchell, Nichols, 
Casavant and Dorey; solos by Marion Cargen, Lillian 
Alpert, Katherine Hagar, Dorothy Lawrence, Mrs. F. B. 
Jenks, Elizabeth Pine, Arthur Dorey and Webster D. 
Barter. 

The third meeting of the Dramatic and Musical Club of 
the summer school at the University of Vermont was 
held recently at the Athena Clubrooms with an overflow 
audience in attendance. Many of John W. Nichols’ pupils 
contributed to the program. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilder, following their New York pupils’ 
recital at the Welte-Mignon studios, have gone to Wood- 
mont, Conn., for their vacation, and will not reopen their 
studio in this city until September 1. 


Chautauqua, IIl.—(See letter on another page.) 
Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 
Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 
Des Moines, Ia.—(See letter on another page.) 
Detroit, Mich—(See letter on another page.) 


Marion, Ind., July 27, 1920.—A concert that was dis- 
tinctly a “home product” was given Monday evening, June 
27, at the High School Auditorium by the Marion Civic 
Orchestra, with Mrs. Luther P. Hess, soprano; Glen O. 
Friermood, baritone, and Harry Shildmyer, tenor, as the 
assisting soloists. The program itself was of unusual in- 
terest in that it consisted entirely of compositions by 
P. Marinus Paulsen, conductor of the orchestra, and an 
artist of uncommon gifts, of whom Marion is justly proud. 
The first numbers comprised a group for violin, played by 
Mr. Paulsen with orchestral accompaniment. C. A. Tuttle, 
assistant conductor, shared in the evening’s honors when 
he so splendidly conducted the orchestra during the rendi- 
tion of these solo numbers. The programmed composi- 
tions for orchestra, with the exception of the symphonic 
poem, have been performed by the Chicago Symphony, the 
American Symphony, the Indianapolis and the Ft. Wayne 
orchestras. The symphonic poem is Mr. Paulsen’s latest 
and most pretentious work, and this was the first perform- 
ance. So far, all of Mr. Paulsen’s compositions have re- 
ceived their premiére performance before Marion audi- 
ences. The excellent chorus of fifty voices added much to 
the charm of the program, rendering excerpts from Mr. 
Paulsen’s oratorio, “Love Triumphant.” The solo, “The 
Remorse of Peter,” was sung by Harry Shildmyer. The 
event proved to be one of the most successful yet offered 
in this interesting series of concerts. 

A concert was given recently by the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra in the High School Auditorium, under the local 
management of Effie Maring Harvey. The selections from 
the pen of the well known American composer, Henry 
Hadley, were among those most appreciated and enjoyed. 


Oakland, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—(See letter on another page.) 


San Francisco, Cal.—(See “Music on the Pacific 
Slope.”) 

St. John, N. B., July 20, 1920.—The return of the 
Boston English Opera Company to this city was indeed a 
great pleasure. Thursday, July 15, the series opened with 
“The Mikado,” the performance of which was excellent 
from every point of view and was enjoyed by a large 
audience. The cast included Joseph Sheehan, Hazel 
Edin, Alice May Cary, Bertram Goltra, Phil Fein, Stan- 
ley Deacon, William Northway and Helen Morril. “The 
Mikado” was repeated at the Saturday matinee. On Fri- 
day evening “Ruddigore” was given with the same cast 
of singers with the exception of Hazel Edin and Joseph 
Sheehan and the addition of May Barron, Margaret Gil- 
bert, Lilias Chapdelaine and Ralph Brainard, This is the 
first time that “Ruddigore” has been given in St. John, and 
it met with distinct favor on the part of the audience. 
The choruses were especially well sung. The final per- 
formance, Saturday evening, was the “Pirates of Pen- 
zance,” which was also well presented. 

On the same evening at F. G. Spencer’s summer resi- 
dence, “Ononette,” a very charming midsummer concert 
was given. The soloists were Mrs, F. G. Spencer; Hazel 
Edin, of the Boston Opera Company; Finlay Campbell, of 
Chicago; A. C. Smith, Mrs. T. J. Gunn, Amelia Green and 
Bayard Carrie. Mr. Campbell, who arrived in the city the 
first of June, is summering at Brown’s Flats, N. B., and 
it was a great pleasure to hear this talented baritone again 
in concert. The audience was large and showed much 
appreciation, 


St. Louis, Mo.—(See letter on another page.) 
Syracuse, N. Y.—(See letter on another page.) 


Tampa, Fla., July 27; 1920.-On the evening of July 
7 a representative audience enjoyed a delightful program 
by the voice and piano pupils of Helen Steer-Saxby. Sev- 
eral ensemble compositions were rendered, both vocal and 
instrumental numbers showing excellent training. Mme. 
Saxby provided excellent support at the piano for the vocal 
numbers. 

The pupils of the Virgil School of Music, under Mabel 
M. Snavely, were heard in public practise at the studios of 
the school on Friday evening, July 16. The entire pro- 
gram was performed with unusual finish. 

ulda Kreher is spending-a pleasant summer at Camo 
Junaluska, N. C., where she has entire charge of the 
musical activities. 
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The Teaching of Rhythm 


The Idea of Eurythmics Applied to School Music—How to Use Some of the Ideas 
Contained in This System 








By GEORGE H. GARTLAN 
Director of Music in the Public Schools of New York City 

















Awkwardness in children, and also in adults, is due to an 
absence of rhythmic sense. There seems to be a total lack 
of coordination between the mind and the bodily motions 
necessary to graceful movement, Any teacher of little 
children, particularly the kindergarten age, must have ex- 
perienced the delightful sensation of trying to train little 
ones to march in time to music, or to skip the rhythm 
of a musical phrase. At this early stage a sense of rhythm 
has not been developed sufficiently to warrant the success- 
ful accomplishment of this musical activity. Frequently 
we discover that in spite of the fact that certain children 
apparently sing well in chorus, their individual work is 
entirely lacking in any rhythmical sense. They walk and 
run clumsily, and do most everything in an awkward 
manner. 

Up to the present, school music 
devoted to the vocal sense of rhythm, rather than the 
physical. Herein lies a serious error, because through 
imitation (vocal, of course) a child may memorize the 
relative values of the quarter, eighth, dotted quarter, etc., 
without actually gaining the feeling necessary to a success- 
ful understanding of the problem. To determine the actual 
reaction of pupils to more definite instructions in this 
particular, the problem was assigned to Ida E. Fischer, a 
special teacher of music in the public schools of New 
York City. After one year’s experiment Miss Fischer 
reports as follows : 

“Appreciation of music is proportionate with the degree 
of understanding of the form and content of music. True, 
it is possible to appreciate without understanding. How- 
ever, the more intelligent variety of appreciation has a 
deeper response than temporary ‘ohs’ and ‘ahs,’ and is 
based upon a better understanding of the principles of the 
art. When these are manifested the capacity for enjoy- 
ment is increased. 

“The school is the main possible source of music educa- 
tion for the majority of the people. Only a small minority 
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experience, 


get music education outside the school. In the development 
of music the appreciation of the rhythmic content preceded 
the discovery of ‘tune’ or melody. Most teachers of music 
will agree that the teaching of rhythm presents the most 
difficult problem in music teaching. It is my firm con- 
viction, as a teacher of music, that a child’s capacity for 
acquiring a musical education is limited only by the teach- 
er’s ability. Therefore, it is reasonable for me to suppose 
that the child’s difficulty in getting a clear understanding 
of rhythm ‘is caused by unpractical, involved, and vague 
methods of teaching. 

“Very often rhythm teaching is approached through 
diagrams and mathematical calculations. Books on theory 
say, for instance, that a dot gives the note which follows 
it half the value of the note which precedes it. This is 
true, and a composer sure ly needs that information. When, 
however, that statement is distorted into the existence of 
‘half beats,’ it is easy to understand the resulting chaos in 
the mind of the child upon whom this statement has been 
imposed. When rhythm is actepted, by teachers, as a 
native instinct which can be developed, then rhythm teach- 
ing may be made more personal and less ominous to the 
child. Diagrams and mathematical calculations cannot 
make pupils feel, and rhythm must be felt, to be a real 


“It was the Swiss, Emile Jaques-Dalcroze, who discov- 
ered that all people—adults as well as children+-should 
base their music education on the automatic exercise of 
the instinctive movements of marching, clapping, running 
and skipping. The system of muscular training upon which 
this kind of music teaching is based is called Dalcroze 
Eurythmics. 

“After my visit to the European headquarters of the 
Dalcroze system I decided to become a student of Euryth- 
mics, Through that training I discovered my own methods 
for simplifying the teaching of rhythmic difficulties. 1 
further learned that children experienced a far greater en- 
joyment in their study. Walking, clapping, running and 
skipping are all personal experiences of every child, and a 
child is interested*in learning that which involves play. 
It is better for children to have musical experiences than 
musical knowledge. 

“The most commonly used patterns of rhythm, when a 
quarter note gets a beat, can easily be taught to children 
through bodily motions. They enjoy using their arms to 
express the steady, measured flow of rhythm, and their feet 
to walk quarter notes, to run eighth notes, triplets, to skip 
the dotted eighth followed by the sixteenth. The erroneous 
notion of half beats is wiped out, and the feeling for the 
pulse of music is established. The two definite beats of 
the dotted quarter followed by the eighth are established 
easily by taking a step for the note, a bend for the dot and 
by considering the little running step of the eighth note 
as a muscular preparation for the next beat. 

“Dalcroze has his students do the work in a spacious 
hall. The prescribed costume of the student necessitates 
arms and legs bare. The work of the students is ‘gener- 
ated’ from a dynamo of inspiration, a teacher who impro- 
vises at the piano the necessary music for the exercises. 
Our school rooms allow little more than aisle space. Our 
children must include shoes,, stockings and sleeves in their 
dress. Our teachers are people who are required to teach 
the various subjects of the curriculum, and who, for the 
most part, are inadequately prepared to teach music. They 
could not improvise music even if they had a piano in the 
room. It would seem as though the Dalcroze idea could 
not be operated in American school rooms. However, I 
have found it possible to adapt the idea. If we train chil- 
dren to sing while they beat with their arms and step with 
their feet, we can effect that phase of the Dalcroze training 
which is the basic idea, namely: the feeling for and the 
realization of rhythm. If teachers of grade music could 
be assembled and themselves given the experience of walk- 
ing, running, skipping and clapping to the music of scales 
sung, by them, in rhythm, they would be convinced of the 
value of the idea for teaching. The joy of the discovery 
of the rhythmic effects of music through bodily motion 
would offset the usual uninspired ‘digging out’ of the 
mathematical values of notes. What we know we teach 
well, It would be a simple matter, if teachers had this 
personal experience with rhythm realization, to establish in 
children a technic of bodily motions so that the response 
to rhythm would become automatic. 

“Children would then gladly, and spontaneously, step out 
and ‘realize’ the rhythm of a phrase or period to be sung. 
Words which suggest the motion involved in the note 
values could be recited, by the whole class before the 
actual singing of a given phrase or period. It would not be 
long before children would understand that rhythm is 
beautiful motion which impels the sound indicated by the 
succession of notes. Sight reading, uniformly taught on 
this rhythmic basis, becomes an intelligent and happy per- 
formance. Its value would also be felt in the work that 
children do in piano and violin after school hours. The 
appreciation, by children, of the world’s great music would 
unquestionably be increased through their Participation in 
these musical experiences.” 

* * * 

The elements of the above must not be overrated, or un- 
fairly condemned. To attempt to adopt the real Dalcroze 
methods to ordinary classroom procedure would be an 
effort to accomplish the almost impossible. It is not euryth- 
mics that should be considered, but only those elements in 

(Continued on page 40) 
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MUSIC A VITAL FACTOR AT 
WOMEN’S CLUB'S BIENNIAL 


Daily Conferences and Talks on Tonal Subiects Important 
Features of Des Moines Convention—Club Music 
Materials Displayed—Professional Women’s Music 

League Dinner—Pageant an Outstanding 
Event—Notes 
Des Moines, la, July 26.—Should a cynic who doubts 
the power of music have happened in upon the recent 
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fifteenth Biennial of Woman's Clubs, which convened in 
Des Moines, he surely would have had to acknowledge that 
music is an essential and not a luxury, When Kenneth S. 
Clark, that wizard of the community sing, stood before the 
audience of 5,000 delegates and visitors and willed that 
they should sing, there was no withstanding his smile, the 
shrug of his broad shoulders, or personal magnetism. Even 
the aforesaid cynic would have found himself singing lustily 
Mr, Clark’s get-together song. 

There is an art in program making that is very gener- 
ally overlooked by the average person. One phase of this 
art at the club convention was the wisdom displayed in 
regard to the “sings,” which were the life of the meetings. 
For instance, the Thursday morning assembly sing was 
conducted by Holmes Cowper, of Drake University. There 
was always a scheduled leading voice, and this time it was 
Genevieve Wheat-Baal, a charming Des Moines singer. 
She was also heard in a group of songs Thursday evening, 
singing “The Awakening,” Mrs. Alexander Mason; “My 
Menagerie,” Fay Foster, and Seiler’s “Butterflies.” 

Frances Elliott Clark directed the big sing on “Ameri- 
canization Evening,” with Geoffrey O’Hara as leading 
voice. Other leading voices for the community sings were 
Mrs. A. G. Blotcky and Elizabeth Hood Latta, these solo- 
ists adding very materially to the enjoyment of the events. 

Music A Feature or OpeNING SESSION. 

Music played a large part in the opening evening festivi- 
ties at the lowa State Capitol. The Regimental Band de- 
lighted the thousand visitors with a varied program, per- 
formed with spirit and fine interpretation. At the session 
in the House of Representatives preceding the speeches, 
Arcule Sheasby, violinist, with Carl Schluer, pianist, gave 
a fine rendition of John Powell's “Sonata Virginianesque,” 
op. 7, Later in the evening a male chorus from the Cham- 
ber of Commerce sang, with precision, splendid intonation 
and enunciation, Protheroe’s “The Vagabond,” Victor Her- 
bert’s “Italian Street Song” and Clarke's “Bowl of Roses. is 

A reception followed with all of the notable guests in the 
receiving line. The hospitality of the Des Moines club- 


women and their husbands was apparent from the moment 
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the visitors arrived until their departure. Automobiles 
were at the disposal of the clubwomen at all times, and 
Iowa was proclaimed an ideal hostess State. 


Cius Music Materiats Dispiayen. 


The headquarters of the musicians were in the beautiful 
and commodious studios of Prof. George F. Ogden, in the 
Shops Building. There was on display the standard and 
new material for club study ‘of music, including catalogues, 
sample copies, concerted works, reference books, lesson and 
study plans, etc. In an interview the master of this studio 
was found to be a modest, unassuming young man with a 
quick and alert mind. Professor Ogden is a progressive 
teacher of piano and is also manager of the subscription 
concerts, in which many fine artists have appeared during 
the past eight years. Among the attractions for the com- 
ing year, the Chicago Opera Association has been an- 
nounc 

PRroressIONAL Women’s Music LeaGue DInner. 

Mention must be made of a dinner party in the ballroom 
of the Fort Des Moines Hotel, given by the Professional 
Women’s Music League, Susan Bender Eddy, president. 
Toastmaster Ogden announced that a number of telegrams 
had arrived and would be distributed. When opened, each 
proved to contain a beautiful lyre pin as a souvenir. The 
guests vied with each other in clever impromptu responses. 
Among those present were Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, 
president of the National Federation of Music Clubs; 
Frances E, Clark, president of Philadelphia Music Teach- 
ers’ Association; Bergljot Tillisch, a local contralto; 
Mrs. Frederick W. Abbott, chairman of music for the con- 
vention, of Philadelphia; Marx Oberndorfer, official ac- 
companist; Anne Faulkner Oberndorfer, author of “What 
We Hear in Music”; Kenneth S. Clark, director of the 
War Camp Community Service; Geoffrey O’Hara, com- 
poser, and Holmes Cowper, musical director of Drake Uni- 
versity. It was one of the happiest occasions of the con- 
vention. 

The Professional Women's League is doing splendid 
work for the musical development of Des Moines. It has 
been organized for five years, and in this time has been a 
source of inspiration and co-operation for teachers and 
artists, both resident and visiting. 

Many interesting teas and luncheons were held during 
convention week, at all of which music figured largely in 
the entertainment provided. The Hoyt-Sherman Place, the 
home of the Des Moines Women’s Club, was the scene of 
a delightful tea, when the Iowa hostess kept an open house 
for the delegates. Musicians heard at this time were Nell 
Gallegher, violinist; Aimee Van Haute, cellist, and Cath- 
erine Gallegher, pianist. 

At another tea, given on Saturday, at the home of Mrs. 
John H. Cowine, Helen Thompson delighted the guests with 
a song recital. Of particular beauty were “Danny Boy” 
and “Sweet Little Mother o’ Mine.” 

Again at the garden party extended by the lowa Press and 
Authors’ Club at the beautiful home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Frederick W. Weitz, a program of musical numbers was 
thoroughly enjoyed. On the.veranda, with the blue sky 
for a roof, an impromptu stage was arranged with the set- 
ting sun as the spot light and real trees for scenery. The 
singers were Emma K. May, who rendered the delightful 
songs of Horace Alden Miller, of Mount Vernon; Mme. 
Tillisch, who charmed with her Norwegian folk songs in 
costumes of homespun quaintness, and Elizabeth Ward 
Lalta, the Philadelphia contralto. 

MusicaL CONFERENCES. 

Musical conferences were held every day during the 
convention. At the Ogden studio, a conference took place 
before the formal opening of the convention which was of 
much value. State chairmen of music from Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania, South Dakota and Nebraska told of 
their past, present and future plans, and their various State 
needs. This meeting was presided over by Mrs. Frederick 
Abbott. One of her plans is for every State to have a 
State song of merit and to use it on every occasion possible. 

On Friday afternoon, a conference, open to the public, 
was held in the Hotel Fort Des Moines, there being a ca- 
pacity audience. 

Among the valuable talks given at various sessions were 
“The Future of Community Singing,” Henrietta Baker 
Low, with informal singing, led by Elizabeth Hood Latta; 
“Music in Education,” Frances Elliott Clark, with song 
illustrations by Geoffrey O'Hara; “Making America a 
Musical Nation,” Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling ; “Music in In- 
dustry,” Frank E. Morton; “Americanization Through 
Music,” Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer, with piano illustrations 
by Marx Oberndorfer and vocal numbers. by Mme. Bergljot 
Aalrud Tillisch. A notable event was the introduction of 
Geoffrey O’Hara’s new song, “The Living God,” which 
scored a real success. 

Thurlow Lieurance’s Indian songs were given due promi- 
nence at several sessions. Princess Watahwaso made her 
first appearance in a Lieurance song, using “By the Waters 
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..of Minnetonka,” the Indian love song which Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink featured on her last coast to coast tour, Ata 
meeting at the Coliseum the princess sang Mr. Lieurance’s 
Penobscot tribal song, “The Sacrifice,” prefacing it with 
an appeal for her people. She wore the picturesque cos- 
tume of the Penobscot Indians. 

On Presidents’ Evening, Orpha Randall Holtsman was 
the soloist, singing “Autumn Sadness,” by Nevin; a recita- 
tive and aria from “Shanewis,” Cadman; “When Jesus 
was a Little Boy,” Hahn, and “My Mother,” M. Obern- 
dorfer. Her voice, clear and resonant, was perhaps one 
of the most admired at the convention, and her stage ap- 
pearance was so gracious that she won her audience im- 
mediately. 

PAGEANT AN OUTSTANDING Event. 

Perhaps the artistic triumph of the biennial was the 
pageant, “The Festival of Indian Corn,” at the Golf and 
Country Club, presented by the local biennial board, late 
in the afternoon on June 22. The rolling grounds and 
majestic trees provided a proper setting, and the huge 
natural stage was ideal. The story of the pageant was 
written and directed by Esse V. Hathaway, chairman of 
the Iowa Federation, and was a splendid attainment. The 
music was planned by a committee consisting of Edward 
Paul at Nora Babbitt Harsh, Mrs. David Jewitt, with 
Mrs. A. Isaacs as official accompanist; Arcule Sheasby, 
pe Bee leader,and Tolbert MacRae, director of the chorus. 
Mrs, Edward MacDowell graciously loaned the committee 
the unpublished words and orchestration for the MacDowell 
numbers, which were “To a Wild Rose,” “Indian Idyls,” 
“Romanza,” “From a Log Cabin,” and “A. D. 1620.” 

Another number that was warmly applauded was “Iowa, 
Beautiful Land,” by Horace Towner. The dances by the 
300 participants were unique and the combinations artistic 
and well executed. There was an orchestra of fifty and a 
chorus of over one hundred, the occasion proving to be a 
fitting climax to “The Golden Prairie Biennial” of the Na- 
tional Federation of Women’s Clubs, 


CoNnVENTION Notes. 


Among the young singers heard at various sessions were 
Elizabeth Hood Latta, of Philadelphia, who sings with a 
freshness and vivacity that is delightful to hear, and Mrs. 
A. G. Blotcky, a Des Moines singer, who has been living in 
the South. 

Mr. and Mrs. Oberndorfer made hosts of friends by their 
geniality wherever they went. Their accomplishments are 
of so high an order that their services were greatly in de- 
mand, Mrs. Oberndorfer has made a fine collection of 
songs under the title of “Americanization Songs.” 

The “Hoosiers” present gave a luncheon, their music 
consisting of the Indiana State song and the James Whit- 
comb Riley numbers, “Little Orphant Annie,” “There, Little 
Girl, Don’t Cry,” sung by Elizabeth Eastwood Luce, who 
prefaced the songs with personal reminiscences of Mr. Riley. 

The members of the overseas unit, called “The Blue 
Birds,” which was sent overseas by the club women to help 
the boys over there, were present on the stage in a place of 
honor, and sang in a hearty manner that called forth much 
praise. B.S. i. 


Eleanor Spencer Engaged by Mengelberg 


Eleanor Spencer, the well known pianist, who will play 
in Europe the greater part of next season, has, after her 
brilliant success in her recitals, recently been engaged as 
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ELEANOR SPENCER, 


Pianist. 


soloist for the subscription concerts of the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw, Willem Mengelberg, conductor; the Hague 
Residentie Orchestra of The Hague, Van Anroy, con- 
ductor, and Concert Pasdeloup, Paris, M. Rhene Baton, 
conductor, while several other engagements of a similar 
nature are pending. Miss Spencer’s success in her recitals 
this spring was of a most exceptional character ; at The 
Hague and at Amsterdam an ovation seldom given to any 
artist was accorded her. 

Her London recital also proved an unalloyed success and 
gained praise from the conservative London press. Miss 
Spencer’s return to her own land has not been fully de- 
cided upon, but she will be back in time for the season 
of 1921-22. 
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DETROIT TUESDAY 
MUSICALE ANNOUNCES 
GABRILOWITSCH SERIES 


Detroit, Mich., August 2, 1920—One of the outstanding 
features of the coming musical season in Detroit will be a 
series of programs on the development of piano music, to 
be given by Ossip Gabrilowitsch in the Temple Beth-El, 
under the auspices of the Tuesday Musicale. The programs 
will be similar to those given by Mr. Gabrilowitsch in Bos-- 
ton, New York and Chicago, with the exception that there 
will be two programs devoted to modern composers, thus 
making a series of seven recitals instead of six. 

Notes. 

The season of summer “Pop” concerts, given nightly at 
the Arena by the Detroit Symphony, with Victor Kolar 
conducting, came to a successful close July 24. 

Harriet Story Macfarlane expects to have a busy season 
next winter. She is already booked for a number of re- 
citals and lecture-fecitals. 

Charles Frederic Morse, president of the M. M. T. A., is 
spending the month of August at Peterboro, 

















Tuesday 


Louise Unsworth Cragg, former president of the 
Fo aa 
S 


Musicale, is spending several weeks in New York, 
she is coaching with Edwin Hughes. 7 


Fickenschers at Uadveraity of Virginia 


Just prior to the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Fickenscher for the University of Virginia, where Mr 
Fickenscher is dean of music, the pupils of the Ficken- 


scher Ensemble tendered a farewell reception in one of 
the quaint studios in Greenwich Village, New Yofk. As a 
parting token a beautiful genuine Russian samovar was 
given them. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Fickenscher will be at home 
tember 1 in their new Virginia home. 


after Sep- 





Bottenheim Goes Home 


S. Bottenheim, of Amsterdam, Holland, and personal 
representative of Willem Mengelberg for his American 
engagement as guest conductor of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, sailed Tuesday for his home in Holland and 
for Switzerland, where Mr. Mengelberg, as usual, is pass- 
ing the summer. He has spent three weeks here arrang- 
ing the final details of Mr. Mengelberg’s engagement, in- 
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cluding the programs for the concerts which the latter will 
conduct. 

The National Symphony Orchestra is to play sixty regu 
lar symphony concerts next season in Carnegie Hall, 
equally divided between afternoons and evenings, and Mr. 
Mengelberg will conduct approximately half of them, be- 
ginning early in January. From October 8 until that time, 
the concerts will be directed by Artur Bodanzky, the 
regular director of the orchestra. Mr. Mengelberg’s pro 
grams, which he submitted, contain several works which 
have not yet been played in America in addition to stand 
ard symphonic compositions. 


Seventy-Five Concerts for Vera Poppe 


Vera Poppe, the young cellist, finds one difficulty in tHis 
country. She cannot be billed as a South African because 
people get the impression that she is of the colored race 

“Once in a large town,” she told the writer, “I read of 
myself as ‘the dark skinned South African cellist who is 
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VERA POPPE, 
Cellist. 


© Hyde 


ot my 


coming in for so much applause.’ Another concert 
and my 


scheduled in the South was almost cancelled appeat 
ance was the only thing that convinced the manager that | 
was not. Our colored race is equivalent to the Indians in 
America. 

“T left South Africa to continue my studies abroad, being 
sent by the University of South Africa. Therefore, | con 
sider that my country gave me my start in life—a wonder 


ful chance. I went to the Royal Academy, where I spent 
three happy years of student life, and, incidentally, that 
was when I commenced to compose. I shall never forget 
my overwhelming feeling when | set one of Mrs. Herman’ 
‘Fairy Songs’ to music. In six flats!” she exclaimed. And 
I almost walked on air when one of the students said she 
would sing it at one of the fortnightly concerts. And | sup 


pose nothing will ever be sweeter to me than when she did 
get up and sing it, even though it took courage to master 


those six flats. Yet, that particular composition was never 
published. But it was responsible for my other song, ‘Song 
of Pan,’ which was published by Schirmer, and which has 
been so enthusiastically received by my audiences, as well as 
by the critics 

“After leaving the academy, | had the great privilege of 
knowing Alexandra Glazounoff in London, and his kind 
ness helped me tremendously. On my mother’s side | am 
Russian, Wassily Safonoff was one of my best friends 
You remember he toured with Charles Davidoff, the Rus 


a great deal about 
sonatas with 


» well how 


sian cellist, as a young man and knew 
the cello. Nowsuin Safonoff would play the 
me, especially that of Beethoven. I remember 


my two friends had various opinions about my ‘Volga 
Glazounoff was kind and praised it enormously. Safonoff 
said: ‘Do study a little more harmony.’ But the ‘Volga’ 


was published by Metzger & Co., of London, the same yeas 


“IT have been in France twice. How homesick | was 
when I first looked at Paris! But how deeply | loved it 
witen I left! I have, as a matter of fact, lived in many 
lands, South Africa, England, France and America It 
was an American friend in the East who gave me my 
Italian cello, just before my first Aeolian Hall recital in 


New York. It is a Carlos Landolphas, about one hundred 

and séventy-five years old, and consequently of value.” 
Miss Poppe, who is under the management of Harry and 

Arthur Culbertson, has about seventy-five concerts booked 


for the coming season 


Marcella Craft Given Royal Reception 

After having sung three recitals on the way to California 
Marcella Craft last week arrived at her home in Riverside 
Instead of being able to go direct to the home of her 
father, Major Craft, U. S. A., a number of friends carried 
off the homecoming artist to the Glenwood Mission Inn., 
where in the large Spanish music room more friends and 
admirers were waiting for her, and where she found, seated 
on thronelike chairs her aged father and mother 

Before Marcella Craft could say a word, a small choru 
of girls sang an ode of welcome, and some of the promi 
nent men of the city made felicitious Chese 
little exercises were immediately followed by a luncheon 
given in the patio of the hotel, and it was only after hours 
spent among her friends that she was able to motor over 
with her parents to her little home 

Report would have it that several of her 
Riverside are planning some special way of 
ciation of their old friend's achievements. It is 
that this evidence of love and admiration will be th 
missioning of a famous artist to paint her portrait 
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CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milane, Italy) 


Studios; 807-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Sante Cecilia, Rome) 


VOCAL. TEACHER AND COACH 


Teacher of Evelyn Scotney of the M litan Opera Co. 
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SOPRANO 
New York 
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200 West 55th St, 


roMmEo GORNO 


Pianist and Artist Teacher 
of the College of Music of Cincinnati 


-_ - = Teacher of Voice 
GEORGE E. d Operatic Act- 
cuore & SS NE AY te pee 
6465 West 111th Street, New York 
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N. Y. STUDIO: 824-5 Carnegie Hall 
T. M, Beiges and Ada M Shearer, teachers in charge 
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Or mene ond en of Music, Euclid Ave. Baptist Church, 
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CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 

Fer Recitals or Instraction Address, Berea, Ohio. 
Piano Studio, 707 The Arcade, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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[Attention, anonymous letter writers, attention!!! 
Recently there have been many anonymous letters 


received by the Information Bureau. It is against the 
rule of this department to answer such communications, 
and notice is given that all letters, to receive an answer, 
must have the name of the writer attached and address 
iven. No attention will be paid to others, The many 
etters of thanks received prove the value of the infor- 
mation that has been given to inquirers. If you are 
serious in your question, sign your name and receive 
the benefit of the Information Bureau’s answers.] 


Outsive THe Cuurcn, 

“Can you give me an idea as to what position a singer can 
obtain in New York outside of church, which requires no 
traveling?” 

The Information Bureau does not know of any positions that 
would be permanent for a singer. It might be possible to obtain 
an appearance in vaudeville, but that would be only for a short 
engagement. If you wished to teach in a school, there are often op 
portunities but it would be necessary to arrange during the spring 
and carly summer for autumn and winter work. 

OPERATIC MANAGERS, 

“When would be the best time to visit New York in order to 
meet New York operatic managers there?” 

The managers are here for the greater part of the year, and have 
offices where business is attended to all the time. Of course if 
your object is to obtain an engagement, the spring and early summer 
would be the best time, as companies are made up then so rehearsals 
can begin in time for the company to start the season early. 

Axsout REHEARSING. 

“Does an opera singer have to spend the greater part of her 
spare hours at the theater rehearsing?” 

Naturally when operas are in preparation there must be many days 
of rehearsing, especially for the preparation of new operas, but once 
the opera is “put on,” rehearsals are only called for making changes 
or the introduction of a new principal. The complaint is often heard 
that the operas are not sufficiently rehearsed before they are presented 
to the public. 

Strupy or Composers. 

“I have an Edison phonograph, on which I can use Victor and 
Columbia records, as well as the Edison records. Will you 
kindly tell me in what way I can best make a study of music 
with the aid of such records, I have in mind only to obtain a 
better knowledge of music, not to learn to perform. would 
like to make a study of the great masters, such as Bach, Ros- 
sini, ete. I would like books that would give me the story of 
the lives of these men and a discriminating criticism of their 
various compositions—not technical but popular. I want to get 
an intelligent idea of the world’s best music. Can you tell me 
what are the best books to get. It seems as if with phonograph 
records to illustrate what one reads, a good idea might be had 
of the best music.” 

There is a book by Anna Alice Chapin, ‘Masters of Music,” that 
may help you as it contains sketches of a large number of the well 
known musicians. For more modern composers, Paul Rosenfeld’s 
“Musical Portraits” is excellent. Some of the books on the lives 
of the older musicians are temporarily out of print, but the two 
books mentioned should give you what you want. 

AGAIN THE OVERTURE. 

“Recently there was an answer in the Information Bureau about 
Beethoven's overtures. Did he write more than any other com- 
poser? It is not always easy to get reference books where I live 
and I shall be greatly obliged if you can answer my question.” 
No, Beethoven did not write_as many overtures as Wagner, who, 

in addition to the overtures (or preludes) to his operas, wrote six 
others for orchestra. Beethoven is credited with twelve in the ref- 
erence book consulted, these two leading all other composers. Nor 
do all the authorities agree, some even give different names to the 
same composition. 

Tonic Sor Fa, 

“Can you tell me if it is true that the Tonic Sol Fa system 
was invented or discovered by a woman, I always supposed that 
a man whose name I have forgotten was the one who originated 
it. I am a subscriber to the Musica. Courrier and read with in- 
terest the questions and answers in the Information Bureau, often 
finding them a help to me in writing on different musical sub- 
jects.” 

Yes, it was a woman who invented the Tonic Sol Fa system. 
Sarah Atin Glover was an English musician and teacher, born at 
Norwich in 1785, died at Malvern, 1867. This system of notation 
was modified and developed by the Rev. John Curwen, to whom 
much of the success of the system is due, but Miss Glover invented 
the system which is said to be “the one mostesatisfactory to the 
teacher.” In 1845 she published “A Manual of the Norwich Sol 
Fa System.” 

KATHERINE Goopson. 

“Would you kindly inform me whether Katherine Goodson was 
ever a pupil of Leschetizky? If so, how long did she study with 
him, and when did she make her London debut.” 

Katherine Goodson studied four years with Leschetizky and first 
appeared in London as a soloist in 1597 at one of the Saturday 
Popular Concerts. Her success was at once assured and since that 
time she has played at all the large cities on the Continent, made 
several tours in this country and is to be heard here again the 
coming season, 


Namara “Won an Appreciable Triumph” 


G. W. Harris in the Evening Post of July 30 wrote the 
following about Marguerite Namara: “Her beautiful 
voice and the art and skill with which she used it won the 
hearts of 6,000 hearers—won an appreciable triumph, in- 
deed, that must have made her as happy as her singing 
made the great audience. In the lovely aria, ‘Depuis le 
jour,’ from Charpentier’s ‘Louise,’ which she sang first, 
her luscious quality of tone, pure, sweet and abundant in 
volume, her good diction, finished art and complete poise 
in a sympathetic interpretation, set the audience wild with 
delight. Its insistent demand for more was not to be 
gainsaid and she answered it with two little songs, for the 
second of which she played her own piano accompani- 
ment. Later, Mme, Namara again gave great pleasure 
with a capital performance of the brilliant waltz aria from 
Gounod’s ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ and added as an encore Vio- 
letta’s final aria from ‘Traviata.’” 


Ruth Ray and Idelle Patterson at Stadium 


Ruth Ray, violinist, and Idelle Patterson, soprano, were 
the soloists at the Lewisohn Stadium concert on Tuesday 
evening, August 3. Both artists have proven their worth in 
the concert field, and therefore detailed comment is hardly 
necessary at this time. The work of Miss Ray on this 
occasion will long be remembered for its artistic finish and 
musicianship. Her programmed number was Mendels- 
sohn’s concerto in E minor, the first movement of which 
was played with a big, broad and sweeping tone that at 
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once won the audience. She gave the second movement 
with especial beauty of tone, poetry and color, and the 
third with complete abandon and impeccable intonation. 
Her double stopping and phrasing fully demonstrated that 
her art has reached a high degree of perfection. Miss Ray 
was recalled many times, and as encores gave Wieniawski’s 
“Tarentelle” and ““On Wings of Songs,” Mendelssohn- 
Achron. 

It will be remembered that Miss Patterson appeared at 
these Stadium concerts a number of times last season, both 
as soloist and in the quartet on operatic evenings, winning 
no little praise for her singing. On this, her first appear- 
ance this summer, she was heartily welcomed by her many 
admirers. The soprano was greatly enjoyed in the diffi- 
cult “Bell Song” from “Lakme,” Delibes. She, as well as 
Miss Ray, created much enthusiasm with the interpreta- 
tion of her numbers, two of which were encores. 

Henry Gurney Again in Newark, Del. 

Henry Gurney, the tenor, sang in the “Stabat Mater” at 
Delaware College, Newark, Del., on Sunday, July 25. On 
July 22 he appeared in that city in concert. A_ special 
course in music is now being conducted at the Delaware 
College Summer School. 
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SAN FRANCISCO CLUB'S 
“HIGH JINKS” OF 
PRIME INTEREST 


“Ilya of Muron” Produced at at Annual Bohemian Club 
Event—Henry Hadley Lectures on American Music— 
New Bostonians Score in “The Firefly’—Bjornskjold 
Sings at California Theater Concert—Notes 
San Francisco, Cal., July 25, 1920.—The Bohemian Club 
of San Francisco had its annual play and “High Jinks” in 
the Bohemian Grove, July 24. The production this year 
was “Ilya of Muron,” which deals with the medixval period 
of Holy Russia. The book is by Charles C. Dobie and 
the music by Ulderico Marcelli, who is the new and ener- 
getic leader of the Tivoli Theater Orchestra. The week 
of July 4 Mr. Marcelli put on at the Tivoli Theater, a 

scene from an opera he has composed. 
Haptey Lectures ON AMERICAN Music. 

Henry Hadley, the prominent composer, is lecturing on 
American music for the Edison convention, a local event 
of interest. On Sunday morning, July 18, the California 
Theater Orchestra, led by Herman Heller, played Mr. 
Hadley’s overture, “Herod,” Mr. Heller giving a splendid 
interpretation of the work, Mr. Hadley was discovered 
in the audience and by continuous applause was made to 
acknowledge his presence. 

New Bostontans Score 1N “THE FireFvy.” 

The New Bostonian’s Company at the Columbia Theater 
scored a big hit with Mabel Riegelman as the leading lady 
in “The Firefly.” Miss Riegelman’s voice and personality 
are perfectly suited to the role of Nina. 

This is the second week of “The Firefly” and the last 
week of the company’s engagement, during which San 
Francisco has enjoyed six weeks of light and comic opera. 

ByorNSKJoLD SINGs AT CALIFORNIA THEATER. 
Paul Bjornskjold, the Danish tenor, was soloist of the 


nineteenth Sunday morning concert at the California The- 
ater, led by Herman Heller. He sang the Wagnerian aria, 

“In Distant Lands” from “Lohengrin,” displaying a voice 
of splendid solidity and strength also a thorough under- 
standing of Wagnerian interpretation. 

The orchestral numbers were well played, especially the 
selection from “Tosca.” The other numbers were Eilen- 
berg’s “Coronation March,” a Waldteufel waltz, “Au Re- 
voir,” and selections from Verdi's “Sicilian Vespers.” 

GRAND Opera vs, “Jazz.” 

A novelty was tried out at the California Theater last 
week as to which was more popular, opera or “jazz.” A 
prologue was sung entitled “Do You Like Grand Opera or 
‘Jazz.’ Please Tell Us.” The audience was to show by 
its applause which was favored and surprisingly, grand 
opera proved to be much more popular than “jazz.” This 
program proved to be a big hit with the public and was 
continued another week. Grand opera numbers were sung 
by Constance Reese and Frederick De Bruin; “jazz” was 
sung by Mary White and Mort Harris. 

Notes. 

Andre Ferrier, French dramatic tenor from the Opera 
Comique, Paris, has opened a course of French elocution. 

Maria Withrow presented in a recital at her studio, 
Friday morning, her pupil, Andrea Gligo Jovovitch, who 
displayed a splendid baritone voice. He was heard to 
great advantage in the two well known arias, “Largo 
al Factotum” from “Barber of Seville,” and the prologue 
from “Pagliacci.” ie 


THOUSANDS HEAR PAULIST CHOIR 
AT GREEK THEATER IN BERKELEY 


Oakland, Cal., July 24, 1920.—The Paulist Choir, under 
the direction of. Father Finn, gave one of its splendid and 
unforgettable programs in the Hearst Greek Theater, Berke- 
ley, Thursday evening, July 22, before an audience of about 
6,000 persons. Most of the numbers were sung unacompanied 
and all of them were memorized. The program was divided 


into three parts—sacred medieval music, sacred music of a 
later date, and secular modern music. John Finnegan, tenor 
soloist, sang an aria and a group of melody ballads in re- 
sponse to encores. The boy soloists were Billy Probst, 


Tommy Coates, Tom Huber and Frank Rouget De Com 
tois. Edmund Hurley is senior chanter and Anne Wolcott 
accompanist 
Nores. 
Mrs. E. J. Malone, well known soprano in Los Angeles 


musical circles, is now visiting her relatives, J. R. Taylor 
and Elizabeth and Helen Taylor. She will later join her 
husband for the winter in Imperial Valley, Cal. 

The talented violinist, Sascha Jacobinoff, member of the 
summer faculty of the University of California, was heard 
in recital recently on the campus, assisted by Marie Mi- 
kova, pianist. 


A movement inspired by the talented English artists, 
Mr. and Mrs. Maxwell Armfield, who at one time spon 
sored Shakespearean productions at Stratford-on-Avon 


but who now reside in Berkeley, is to take the form of a 
Little Theater. 

A fine program was given, July 21, in Wheeler Hall, 
University of California, by Marie Mikova, pianist, of 
New York, who is a member of the summer session music 
faculty. She included in her program three movements 
of Novak’s suite, “Excoticon,” which had never been played 
before in this country. 

The orchestra of the summer session of the University 
of California presented a program at the Greek Theater, 
July 11, with Sascha Jacobinoff conducting. Madge Quig- 
ley and James B. Breakey were the assisting artists. 

A musician of East Oakland, S. DeBonis, was run down 
recently by an automobile and taken to the emergency hos- 
pital, where he was treated for bruises, after which he 
was taken to his home. 

The orchestra at the Fulton Playhouse is under the di- 
rection of W. Haworth. 

The Berkeley Ensemble gave its last program of the sea- 
son, June 29, at the home of Mrs. Sherwood, before a 

(Continued on page 39.) 
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MUSIC AT BLACKWELL'S 
ISLAND PRISON 


Recently Chamberlain and Mrs, Philip Berolzheimer took 
a party of music lovers and people interested in city welfare 
ork for a tour of inspection of the city institutions on the 


is stands in New York harbor, While Mr. and Mrs. Berolz- 
heimer were acting as hosts, the tour was under the per- 
onal direction of the Hon. Bird S, Coler, city commis- 


ioner for the department of welfare, who was aided in 
his efforts to give a clear picture of what the city is doing 
in this regard by Warden Henry O. Schleth, of Commis- 
sioner Hamilton’s office. Mr. Schleth is chief warden of 
the Blackwell's Island punitive institutions 


Mr. and Mrs. Berolzheimer’s guests included such well 
known patrons of music as Mrs, L. Hambur, Mrs Simon 
Frankel, Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Franko Goldman, Mrs 
Robert Hecht, Mrs. Stern of Cincinnati, Manager M. H, 
Hanson, and many others. After having thoroughly in- 
pected the institutions at Ellis Island, the party was 
hown over the hivspitals for women and children re 


the institutions for the aged and the aged blind 
Island, and finally it was con 
ducted through the famous house of detention 
on that island, On arrival there they were im 
mediately conducted by the warden to the great * 


pective ly 


at Blackwell's 


mess hall, where, to the guests’ astonishment, a 
vary fair brass band entertained them with 
three or four numbers, The band consists en- 
tirely of white prisoners, although, strange to 


say. the conductor is a very talented, tall negro, 
who is able to both play the trombone and con 
— The accompanying snapshot depicts this 
band playing, and was taken at a moment when 
Edwin Franko Gbldman instinctively went be- 
hind the conductor's seat to look at the music 
which the band was using, and to also watch 
the general musical effect. 

some excellent music was also dispensed by 
the island, who occupy a most 
irdinary—one could almost say palatial 
on the northern end of the island, right 
opposite and within a stone's throw of the foot 
of Eighty-sixth street. This wonderful home, 
the atmosphere pervading there, and the music 
which is being dispensed by some of the nurses, 


the nurses ot 
extras 


home 


(Left) 


Policeboat Patrol, 
missioner 


Vr. and Mra, 
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who sing and play, and who are materially aided in their 
efforts by a Victrola and a splendid library of records, is 
but a just reward for these women who are spending their 
time on the lonely island. Altogether the trip was an enjoy- 
able one, and the outcome will probably be that more music 
will be brought by Chamberlain Berolzheimer to both 
Ellis and Blackwell's islands. 


Syracuse Talent Rehearsing Opera 


Last spring an organization was formed in Syracuse, 
under the leadership of R. R. Edwards, assisted by a 
large number of the musical people of the city, for the 
presentation by means of local talent of outdoor opera 
and also for the general study and development of amateur 
operatic performances in the city during the winter sea- 
son, 

The association plans to present “Robin 
Stadium some time this summer, with the 
Milton Aborn of New York and out of town soloists. 
dates for the event have not been definitely set as yet. 


Hood” in the 
assistance of 


The 


wife of the popular patrolman acting as general 


Eschenberg, 


August 12, 1926 
Commissioner Bird 8, Coler (left) and M. H. Hanson. 
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(Center) Snapshot taken on the bridge of the 


Conductor Hdwin Franko Goldman inspecting the Blackwell Prison Band, 
Those in the picture are (left to right): Edwin Franko Goldman, Mrs. Simon Frankel, M. H. Hanson, Com- 
Bird 8, Coler, Miss Berolzheimer and Lillian Hambur. A group at Ellis Island (left to right) Commissioner Wallis, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, Chamberlain Philip Berolzheimer, Miss Berolzheimer and (at the extreme right) Mrs, 


press representative for the Mayor's concerts. 





Reuben Davies to Tour Next Season 


Reuben Davies, the young American pianist, whose 
cessful appearances in New York two seasons ago aroused 
much favorable comment, has been engaged by W. E. 
Welch’s Concert Bureau in Dalias, Tex., for a Southern 


Middle Western tour for the season 1920-21. The 
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first engagement to be filled by Mr, Davies under his new 
management is a joint recital with Eddy Brown in Dallas 
in November. Following this he will be heard in many 
other Texas cities, as well as in Oklahoma, Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Nebraska. 

Mr. Davies has recently been attending the master class 
of Rudolph Ganz in Kansas City, Mo., and at present is 
enjoying a vacation in the Ozark Mountains. He is rap- 
idly gaining a prominent place in the musical world for 
his modern playing, tone color effects, and distinct indi- 
viduality in his interpretations of the modern school. 
Among the artists booked under the management of the 


W. E. Welch Bureau are included Julia Claussen, Helen 
Stanley, Paul Althouse, Josef Lhevinne, Mary Jordan, 
Ernest Hutcheson, Edgar Schofield, Thelma Given, Lo 


Desca Loveland, the Duncan Dancers, Beryl Rubinstein, 


- Thurlow Lieurance and others. 
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Braslau, Moiseiwitsch and Casals on Artist List—Courboin 
Visits Europe—Rodeheaver Recital 


Syracuse, N. Y., August 3, 1920.—The Morning Musicals, 
the largest musical club in this city, recently elected offi. 
cers for the coming year, placing Harriet Fitch as presi- 
dent, to succeed Mrs. Frederick Honsinger, who has served 
with great ability in this position for some years past. The 
concert committee is again headed by Clara Drew, of the 
faculty of fine arts, Syracuse University, and she has an- 
nounced the selection of Sophie Braslau, Benno. Moisei- 
witsch and Pablo Casals as the three artists for the Morn- 
ing Musicals’ evening recitals the coming season, all of 
which are to be given in the Mizpah Auditorium. . The 
usual number of morning recitals will be held throughout 
the year. 

Coursorn Visits Europe, 

Charles M. Courboin, organist of the First Baptist 
Church of this city and guest soloist in the Wanamaker 
Auditorium, Philadelphia, left July 1 on the steamship 
Lafayette for Havre, France, planning to go from that city 








to Paris and thence to his former home, Antwerp, Bel- 
gium. After a few weeks visiting home scenes, Mr. Cour- 
boin, together with Alexander Russell, concert director of 
the Wanamaker stores, will spend several weeks in France, 
Spain, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and Holland, studying 
the latest devélopments in organ construction to be found 
available in European circles. He is also planning to 
meet Charles M. Widor, Louis Vierne and Camille Saint- 
Saéns in Paris, and will endeavor to secure manuscripts 
of the most recent organ novelties available for presenta- 
tion at the grand court organ recitals in the Wanamaker 
store next season. 
RopEHEAVER RECITAL. 

On Saturday evening, July 17, Homer A. Rodeheaver, 
the famous song leader of the “Billy” Sunday evangelistic 
party, gave a recital in the Mizpah Auditorium, assisted 
by his sister Ruth Rodeheaver. A moderate sized audience 
was present. 3. By. ee 


Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nichols at U. of V. 


This is the seventh season of Mr, and Mrs. John W. 
Nichols, tenor and pianist, at the summer school of the 
University of Vermont, where Mr. Nichols is head of the 
vocal department and Mrs. Nichols, teacher of piano. This 
has been their biggest season, their teaching schedule being 
entirely filled. 

Four free scholarships in voice and piano were given 
this summer, the awards being made on July 6 by three 
judges who sat behind a screen, About twenty young men 
and women competed: Elizabeth Pine, of Burlington, Vt., 
was winner of the first prize in voice. Dorothy Lawrence, 
of Bristol, Vt., who won the second prize, turned over her 
scholarship to Marion Cargen, of New York, who won 
honorable mention. Miss Lawrence won first prize two 
years ago. Both prizes consist of a course of lessons under 
Mr. Nichols. 

The winner of the first prize in piano was Alberta Camp- 
bell of Fairhaven, Mass., who received a course of lessons 
under Charles Lee Tracey, and the winner of the second 
piano prize was Rosanna Beaubette, of Winooski, Vt., who 
received a course under Mrs, John W. Nichols. 

The Summer School Choral Club, which was organized 
last summer, has been augmented considetably this season 
and is under the direction of Mr. Nichols, assisted by 
Beryl Harrington, supervisor of music in the public schools 
of Burlington. Several miscellaneous concerts will be given 
throughout the summer. 

The Summer School Music and Dramatic Club, organized 
six years ago, is developing very rapidly. At the weekly 
meetings interesting programs of vocal and piano numbers 
and dramatic readings are given. This is the largest sum- 
mer school ever held’at the University of Vermont. 
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“NO ARTIST CAN EXPECT TO EN- 
TERTAIN OTHERS UNTIL SHE CAN 
ENTERTAIN HERSELF,” SAYS LADA 
(Continued from page 16.) 
sharp point at one end. When the weather is very stormy, 
you feel as though you might be one of the ‘three wise 
men of Gotham who went to sea in a bowl,’ for all you can 


see is the sky above ahd no horizon whatever, just water 
which looks like great walls on all sides. 


Tue Start. 


“Our start wasn’t any fun at all. We wobbled from side 
to side, until I thought we should tip over, and when 
spoke to the skipper about it, he simply smiled and said, 
‘O we'll be all right when we get off the bar.” And when 
I continued to look mystified, he explained that we were on 
a sand bar, and in order that the keel might not strike the 
bottom, we were wallowing along in this drunken fashion. 

“At last we were off! It all depends on luck whether 
your trip is interesting or not. You sail along, watching 
the horizon for the spouting water which denotes the 
presence of the whale, and having sighted him, you give 
chase until you are close enough to shoot the harpoon. He 
runs in a sort of diagonal course, so that if you are clever 
you can tell just about where he is going to come up for 
air. Sometimes you go too far, so that he rises to the 
surface and sees you scooting on ahead of him; rises 
again to find you in the same position, whereupon he flops 
over in a rather bored fashion as much as to say, ‘What! 
are you with us yet!’ 

We Siegut tHe BiG Fetiow. 

“And so we chased along after a very canny whale, 
until I was thoroughly bored with the whole proceeding. 
Suddenly | saw a great commotion on the horizon, and 
called the captain’s attention to it. And what do you think! 
It was a huge whale playing for all the world like a por- 
poise. He would jump up into the air and hit the water 
again with a great crash which sent the spray flying in 
all directions. ‘Oh, do let’s leave this unexciting whale 
and chase the other one,’ I begged, and finally to please 
me they did, although the captain said he felt sure we 
would never catch him, he was so wild. 

Tue Finisu. 

“But do you know, he was having such a goed time, he 
never heard. us coming, and when we were near enough, 
they let me fire the gun. It was the first one of that kind 
I had ever shot, and such a report! I thought I had 
blown the whole boat up, and tumbled off the gun plat- 
form into the arms of the captain, who saved me from 
falling overboard in my excitement. And the bomb at- 
tached to the harpoon failed to go off properly, so that 
the huge monster dived, coming up again suddenly and 
just missing our boat. Indeed, he did raise it about five 
feet in the air and there was a dreadful crack as he 
swished by. ‘The others said it was a very narrow escape, 
but I thought that was what always happened and never 
gave it a thought. 

“So that was my big whale and maybe I wasn’t a proud 
girl. I just simply had to have my picture taken standing 
by its mammoth mouth. 

TEACHING THE SKIPPER THE TANGO. 

“And one of the very nicest things about my trip was the 
meeting with all those dear old Norwegian whaling cap- 
tains. One of them ran away from home when he was 
only eleven years old and has been on the sea ever since. 
You just ought to hear some of his stories; they fairly 
make your hafr stand on end. When we got back to our 
home on Lake Washington, they used to come up to see me 
and I had more fun trying to teach them the tango. Then 
the old dears, wishing to do something nice for me, would 
trail back to Seattle and send me roses. Which was 
lovely of them, but you see, the point is, that father has 
the finest rose garden on all Lake Washington. Here’s 
a picture of it and one of our bungalow, the interior of 
which I decorated. I'm crazy about interior decorating.” 


“Mr. Lapa.” 


“And speaking of pictures, here’s one of father and me 
on the ferryboat. Of course, you know father’s name.” 

“Oh, has he another name besides Mr. Schupp?” 

“[ should say not. He’s just ‘plain Bill Schupp,’ as he 
always tells ‘inquiring -friends.’ Which makes me _ think 
of something very funny which happened after one of 
my programs. An enthusiastic, but somewhat fussy old 
lady dashed up to him and said: 

“‘Oh, are you Mr. Lada?’ 

“‘No, he replied in a thoroughly disgusted tone, ‘My 
name’s Bill Schupp.’ 
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“Dan's Pace.” 

“And I have another good joke on him. The bungalow 
on Lake Washington I christened ‘Dad's Place,’ after see- 
ing that name on a huge sign which we pass a short way 
before reaching the lake. It really is a gasoline station, | 
think. Father thought it was cute until one day we hap- 
pened to see ‘Dad’ himself, 

“Tue Horririep Baptist.” 

“And how did you find people out that way with regard 
to their interest in your dancing?” she was asked. 

“Oh, on this trip I was Emily Schupp out for fun, and 
not. Lada, the dancer, at all. It’s very convenient to be 
able to slip from one personality to another so easily and 
so successfully. Very funny things occasionally happen 
as a result. I spent a few days with one of my school- 
mates, who now is married and has a lovely home, While 
I was there, she entertained for me. 

“*There is only one thing you must promise me,’ I told 
her before any of the guests arrived. ‘Remember that I 
am Emily Schupp and positively have nothing to do with 
Lada.’ 

“*But,’ she returned, half provoked at my request, ‘that 
won't be any fun at all. I want people to know that you 
are the wonderful Lada.’ 

“After a somewhat heated argument, she was at last 
forced to accede to my demands. Among the guests was one 
of those very pious ladies—I think she must have been a 
Baptist. Although she had promised faithfully not to tell 
anyone I was Lada, my chum could not refrain from 
leaving open a magazine containing an article on my danc- 
ing. The Baptist lady found it and turning to me, poured 
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into my amused ears a perfect tirade against the ‘horrible 
indecency’ of this dancer. My friend became very in- 
dignant, rebuking the accuser with emphasis and saying 
that all these things were not true for Lada was a warm 
personal friends of hers, that she had gone to school with 
her. 

‘*That may all be,’ responded the lady, ‘but, my dear, 
I’m sure the next time you see her you'll note a very 
great change for the worse in her. Such work is bound 
to coarsen her; she cannot fail to be immodest and vulgar. 
And finishing her harangue, she turned to me for con-. 
firmation of her opinion. 

“A similar joke occurred in Victoria, B. C., where I 
visited some friends for a week before they discovered my 
dual role. You know, I think it is great fun to talk with 
people opposed to dancing and get their views,” and the 
speaker's lovely brown eyes sparkled with mischief. 

Tue Mennonite Devotee. 

“Last year, when I appeared in Harrisburg, Pa., I was 
the guest of the author of ‘Tillie, a Mennonite Maid.’ She 
told me something about the views of this order, and so 
the next day, when I was waiting for the train and saw 
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a man in that garb, | could not refrain from walking up 
to him and saying, 

“*Are you a Mennonite ?’ 

“He smiled kindly and replied in the affirmative, adding 
‘And are your parents Mennonites ?’ 

“I thought of my wonderful daddy and mother and 
could scarcely refrain from smiling as I responded, ‘Oh, 
no, but I have Heard so much about you people that I am 
interested.’ 

“After asking him about various matters, | broached the 
question as to his views on dancing. He answered in 
horrified tones, as though he feared he would profane his 
lips did he permit that dreadful word to pass them. And 
then seeing the boys in my orchestra passing, with their 
instruments under their arms, he added: 

““Of course, we think instrumental music is wicked, 
also!’ 

“*But why,’ I remonstrated, ‘You know they use in 
strumental music in churches.’ 

“*Ves,’ he replied, ‘but instrumental music is against the 
rules and, of course, we never question them.’ 

‘*‘Do you mean to tell me that your lives are guided by 
a set of rules you don’t understand and don't question?’ | 
asked in amazement. 

“‘*Why certaintly,’ he replied, evidently as much surprised 
as I. Can you imagine -such a thing? Even yet | can't 
seem to hardly believe it can be true in this day and age 
and country. And our dear old United States is such a 
wonderful country, the best and finest in all the world.” 

Tue Best Proor or Porucariry 

And America is as proud of Lada; all one has to do is 
to take a look at the list of bookings for next season to be 
sure of that. There is to be an extensive tour from one 
end of the Pacific Coast to the other next season with 
appearances in widely separated portions of the country, 
so that her spring tour is entirely booked and there arte 
few available dates left for this fall. Negotiations are 
also under way which will take the talented dancer t 
London in June. 

AND Doss. 

“I do hope I haven't bored you,” said Lada apologetically, 
as her visitor rose somewhat abruptly, having suddenly 
discovered the lateness of the hour, “when I have a sym 
pathetic listener I never can seem to stop talking And 
wasn't I good? I made up my mind not to tell you about 
my dogs, because | always seem to be talking about my 
canine friends in every article that appears.” 

“Why, that’s right,” the writer responded, “I did ‘forget 
to ask about them. How are they? What dog is this in 
the picture, and what is the name of the Great Dane you 
are always having your picture taken with?” 

“Oh, you mean Queenie. She is always with me on my 
tours. Isn't she immense? Once when I was hurrying 
for a train in a Southern city, a man dashed up to me and 
said in apparent excitement, ‘Have you a tape-measure?’ 

“Very much mystified, I replied that I was not in the 
habit of carrying a sewing box around in my pocket, and 
asked why he was so anxious for a tape-measure 

**Well,’ he responded, ‘I told my folks yesterday that | 
had seen a dog which [I was sure was at least forty-four 
inches from the shoulder blades to the ground and they 
refused to believe me. Now I| want to prove to them that | 
was right. If you haven't a tape-measure, have you a pin 

“T didn’t have that either, but finally my maid found on 
and gave it to him, and what do you think he did? Stepped 
close to Queenie and put the pin in his own coat, even 
with her shoulder-blades 

“And as for the adorable Collie in the picture. That 
was taken at a little place in the West, where our train 
stopped. Looking out, | was very much surprised to see 
several dogs, sitting perfectly still and gazing intently. up 
at the windows of one of the coaches | got out to im 
vestigate and found that the object of their adoration was 
the cook, whom they could see through the window, and 
was told that every day, when that train went through 
these dogs were to be found outside the buffet car, waiting 
for a stray morsel to eat. Wasn't that cute of them 

“My Goodness ! If | haven't gone and spoiled another 
interview talking about dogs. Will you forgive me?” 


AbIEU, 


And having been assured of such, the writer bade het 
adieu just as her uncle, Colonel Nesbitt, came up to say 
that the Resolute had won the deciding yacht race, Look 
ing back after they parted, her visitor saw Lada literally 
on tiptoe with excitement over the news The scene 
brought to mind a chance phrase of this remarkable girl, 
which seemed to apply particularly, “No artist can expect 
to entertain others until she can entertain herself with 
other things besides those related to her art, and no one 
can be a truly great artist until she has cultivated a per 
sonality which is above the average.” H. R. F 
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“Revealing the necessity of 
serious approach to the most 
attractive and most difficult 
study in the world of art,” 
book of 100 pages, which 
is crowded full of advice, su gestions, experiences, an- 
ecdotes and what not, all of most instructive nature. 
His “foreword” tells briefly the object of the work, 
which is not dry, but interested the present writer 
hugely, although he is not a singer. It says: “This book is 
intended to discourage students from entering upon the study 
of singing if they have not sufficient talent to warrant the 
effort. Its purpose is to discourage students of singing 
who have talent, but are afraid to work persistently and 
mightily ; and to encourage students of singing who have a 
reasonable amount of talent and an unabating enthusiasm 
for work.” Opposite Chapter I is a clever ladder, with 
Voice, Persistency and Consistency as the basis; above it, 
on each round appears, “Musicianship,” “Respiration,” 
“Method,” “Agility,’ “Legato,” “Messa di voce,” “Porta- 
mento,” “Graces,” “Diction,” “Tradition,” “Art,” and finally 
“Success.” This bright idea, of presenting what the author 
considers the essentials leading to success as a singer, shows 
the eye, at a glance, the general make up of the book. In 
his introduction he says: “Music is not a fickle muse. She 
offers no gratuities. Her emoluments are of the highest 
order, and are not only out of reach, but invisible to eyes 
unillumined by consecration and submission to her exac- 
tions.” This is a truism which should be digested and re- 
membered by all who wish to become singers or make a 
profession of music. Looking at Mr. Greene's “ladder,” one 
realizes that the duties confronting the singer are not im- 
aginative pictures, but unyielding exactions. He says that 
the singer must have physique with strength, and mentality 
with temperament, for there have been many sad instances 
of failure because the bright mind and the beautiful voice 
were in a frail tabernacle. . . . The ladder must rest on the 
ground of Voice. The old favorite quotation, that “to be- 
come a singer one must have, first, Voice, second, Voice, 
and third, Voice,” is no longer true, for this saying exalts 
gift above attainment, placing the instrument above the mind 
that guides it. The day is nearly past when a group of 
three persons may be referred to as “two musicians and a 
singer.” The author rightly says that “singers who are 
advanced in the art are models of health and physique.” 
Students of singing are unconscious of how greatly they 
influence their teacher’s mode of procedure. For one group, 
the teacher uses the lead pencil constantly, making notations, 
memoranda, etc., on the music; for the other type of student, 
penciled instructions are superfluous. Many a teacher is 
confronted with the mind that grasps, but yields not; with 
the heart that beats, but throbs not; with the eyes that dilate, 
but weep not, with the spirit that yearns, but melts not. 
Truly it is a significant question, “Can temperament be cul- 
tivated or developed?” The writer says it can be cultivated 
and deepened. He points out the two kinds of pupils—the 
one studying dilatorily, some four to five hours daily, but 
desultorily, without definite plan; the other governs life and 
health, on a carefully adjusted schedule, avoids colds by 
proper cold-water bathing; eats sparingly but sufficiently; 
exercises regularly; has a hearty meal at noon and never 
at night; knows that the singer gets more nutrition and 
vitality from little food than from much, 

The necessity of proportionate development in all lines 
of music is enlarged upon. Languages, piano playing, the 
literature of the art, repertory, musical theory, all are in- 
cluded in a daily schedule, making some six hours of work. 
The human voice responds best to demands that are made 
on it at regular intervals; therefore the clock is most im- 
portant. The latter type of student leaves the first-named 
far behind. She is singing solos in large city churches, and 
is heard elsewhere, where the unsystematic and indefinite 
pupil remains at home, and cannot understand why she is 
not in demand. How many vocal’ students expect to study 
uninterruptedly for six years? Schumann said, “There is 
no end of learning;” Richter said, “I have made as much 
of myself as could be made out of the stuff, and no one can 
require more.” 

Mr. Greene says the singer who knows most about his 
voice is the one who has had some disease of the throat, 
or difficulty in using it, and has been roused to a study of 
the causes thereof. . A good voice is not synonymous 
with good -singing. itis a noteworthy fact that few 
great singers are great composers. This’ is largely due to 
the absorbing exactions of the vocal art. “How well do you 
read?” is an important question, confronting all singers. 
Capable sight-readers are such (think those who do not read 
well) who have exceptional gifts, or fortunate early train- 
ing. This is not so; any intelligent human being may learn 
to read at sight, with application and earnest purpose, The 
author quotes a young man who could not read music at 
all, and who, living in the country, had no opportunity to 
study with a master. Using Mason's Movable Do Method, 
working at it faithfully, he entirely mastered the art of 
sight-reading. A singer who cannot read at sight loses 
many fine opportunities. Well ordered choirs are closed to 
them. He can go into the oe chorus, or become a solo 
artist, if sufficiently gifted. hat does the average singer 
know of the literature of his art? Can he name composers, 
their works, the leading arias from operas, or oratorio 

solos? All this he should know. The chapter on Respira- 
tion, or breathing, is enlightening, and is full of a lot of 
good sense, The most important thing in singing is proper 
breath control; “breathe correctly and you will sing well” 
is a truism. On it are wasted many fearsome fallacies, ex- 
pounded by specialists who pretend, but do not know. Mr. 
Greene names the various “methods” of breathing, calls 
attention to the tight-laced girl, the contentions among 
teachers of singing on the subject, and says “the student 
will finally arrive at one conclusion, namely, I must work 
out the problem for myself.” He cites the earnest student, 
who knows it will take a year at least to get any sort of 
breath control, and at last obtains such control that the 
habit is so fixed that it is a pleasure to him. Immediately 
the “clavicular lady” asks him; the abdominal man asks 
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him; the back-breather asks, the candle-snuffer asks, the 
feather-blower, the rib-spreader, the diaphragmatic pushers 
and pullers ask him, all urge him to tell what “method he 
uses ;” they all claim him as an exponent of their particular 
fad. Don’t his ribs spread, and doesn’t his abdomen move, 
his back swell, his chest rise and expand, his clavicle hump 
itself? He answers them all, “I breathe perfectly naturally. 
I practiced breathing slowly at first, and kept a record of 
my progress in seconds, and finding’ I was improving, kept 
it up.” This simple statement suffices to show Mr. Greene’s 
position in this much contended phase of vocal study. 

“The Old Italian Method” and the foolishness connected 
with it are dilated on. It was evidently he who replied to 
the question, “Do you teach the Old Italian Method?” with 
“Madam, will you kindly explain what you mean by the Old 
Italian Method: ?” Madam never explained. 

“The Legato” is another chapter of this sensible, up-to- 
date book. He cites the singers who connect words ending 
with consonants by intruding the vowel “ah,” and gives his 
ideas as to correcting this fault. Says the author, “Those 
who, find legato find fame; pursue it to the end.” “Agility” 
is another interesting section of the book, telling of the 
elder Lamperti, and the opera singer who applied to him 
for lessons, when his schedule was already completely filled. 
He said, “Madam, can you sing a perfectly even scale 
throughout the compass of one octave?” I most certainly 
can,” she replied. “In that case, I cannot accept you as a 
pupil, for you do not need me,” said Lamperti. Embellish- 
ments in their various forms is another chapter, including 
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the portamento, turn, trill, grace-note, etc. The all impor- 
tant matter of Diction is given far too short consideration, 
for “I couldn’t understand her” is so constantly heard, that 
all other vocal faults are as nothing, to the popular ear. He 
tells of the church singer who sang, “Lead-a Kingly Light-a, 
Amid-a the encircling-a gloom-a,” a common method of 
singing. He mentions a recital at Carnegie Hall by Mme. 
Melba, and the fact that when she sang Tosti’s “Good-bye” 

she did not sing “good-a bye,” but carried a perfect legato 
and clear enunciation with the simple words. Adjustment 
of accent, distribution of stress, rhythmic contrast, phrasing, 
tradition, art, and the final summit, success, is treated i in the 
closing pages of this book, which should be in the hands of 
all those who intend to sing, as well as those who already 
think they know how to sing. In it are condensed many 
well known but little understood facts, told in practical 
fashion, in original style, with apt illustrations, by one who 
proves himself a thinker, and knows how to put a 
to practical expression. F. W. 


Lockport Festival to Be Brilliant Event 


To judge from the array of composers, compositions 
and artists to be presented at the forthcoming Lockport 
Festival, to be held in Lockport, N. Y., from September 6 
to II, this year’s event will be fully as brilliant as those of 
preceding years. Among the speakers, composers, artists 
and organizations to be represented are the Pilgrim Male 
Quartet, Alfred B. Leibold, Bessie Bown-Ricker, Bertha 
Ann Cooper, Minnie Carey Stine, Cleveland Bohnet, Nel- 
lye Gill, Dudley Buck, Campbell-Tipton, Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach, Charles Wakefield Cadman, Harry M. Gilbert, Wil- 
liam Reddick, W. Frank Harling, Hallet Gilberte, Wiliiam 
Stickles, Caro Roma, Harold Morris, Cecil Burleigh, Har- 
old Henry, Gena Branscombe, R. H. Woodman, Frederick 
Vanderpool, Pearl G. Curran, Henry Hadley, Mildred 
Graham, Charlotte Peege, Elizabeth Siedoff, Bruno Huhn, 
A. Walter Kramer, Florence Turner-Maley, Bainbridge 
Crist, James Rogers, J. Warren Erb, Frank La Forge, 
John Alden Carpenter, H. T. Burleigh, Clarence Eddy, 
Elsie De Voe, Christine Miller, Ralph Leo, Helena Himes, 
Charles Gilbert Spross, George W. Chadwick, Edward A. 
MacDowell, John Prindle Scott, Morris Glass, the Buffalo 
Guido Chorus (Seth Clark, conductor), Dorothy Follis, 
Earl Tuckerman, Mary Elizabeth Howard, James Lieb- 
ling, Frank H. Grey, Frank S. Hastings, Geoffrey O'Hara, 
Robert Braun, Max Liebling, Ethel Rea, Ruth Helen Da- 
vis, Charles S. Skilton, John Powell, Francis Moore, Wil- 
liam Arms Fisher, Fay Foster, Arthur Whiting, Katherine 
B. Clark, Edna De Lima, Alma Hayes Reed, Mildred Dil- 
ling, Mana-Zucca, Constance Herreshoff, David Guion, 
Herman Neumann, George Barrere and his Little Sym- 
phony, Blanche Da Costa, Leonard Liebling, Charles T. 
Griffes, Ethelbert Nevin, George L. Osgood, Adams, 
Sybil Comer, Edwin Hughes, Margaret Weaver, John 
Smallman, Gertrude Ross, Idelle Patterson, Charles W. 
Clark, Mme. Sturkow-Ryder, Rev. Gustave A. Papper- 
man, M. A. B. Evans, Grace Higgs, H. Clough-Leighter, 
Mary Helen Brown, Carl Doering, W. M. Rummel, Gei- 
bel, Harvey B. Gaul, the Buffalo Orpheus and the Buffalo 
Symphony Orchestra (John Lund, conductor), Christopher 
O'Hare, West, Oley Speaks, Sidney Homer, Cortland 
Palmer, Noyes-Green, Charles Repper, S. Coleridge-Tay- 
lor, Parke, Van Da Water, Francis Hendriks, Atkin- 
son, Arthur Whiting, E. A. Leo, Seneca _ Pierce, 
R. Nathaniel Dett, Horatio Parker, Lucina Jewell, Arthur 
Rutherford, Henry Jacobsen, Homer Samuels, Alexander 
Russell, Mabel Wood Hill, Ward-Stephens, Mary Eliza- 
beth Howard, George F. Boyle, Charles Hanson Towne, 
John T. Densmore, H. Lane Wilson, Charles E. Watt, 
Alexander Rihm, Eugene Putnam, George Chadwick, 
Frederick Rock, Percy Lee Atherton, Lulu Jones Downing, 
Ernest La Prade, Winter Watt, Harriet Cady, Mary M 
Howard, George C. Gow, Templeton Strong, Arthur 
Foote, G. Cotton-Marshall, A. McFadyen, Harvey Worth- 
ington Loomis, Harland W. Smith, Willis Clark, Clarence 
Dickinson, Bessie Foreman Bevitt, J. C. Macy, F. H. Bul- 
lard, George Botsford, Dr. George, W. Keith Elliott, Ho- 
mer Grunn, Francis Hopkinson, Lucille Cress, Vincent 
Jones, Alice Barnett, Jeanne Boyd, Eleanor Marum, Dave 
Reed, Jr., Reginald De Koven, Mary Welch, Ruth Kemper, 
Henry Holden Huss, Daniel Gregory Mason, Cecil For- 
syth, Phyllis Fergus, Frances Ingram, Lotta Madden, 
Charles Harrison, Seth Bingham, Billings, Pike, Gibson, 
Becker, Kelly, Thayer, Graves, Miles, Joseph, Clark, Wil- 
son, Berger, Bryceson Treharne, Leo Sowerby, John Nel- 
son, William Lester, Percy Elliott, Kursteiner, Grace 
Twyman, Clay Smith, Laurie Briers, Rosalie Housman, 
E. A. Dobson, Louis Victor Saar, Homer Bartlett and 
Jean Bohannan. 
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large audience. The participants were Beatrice Sherwood, 
Fern Backman, Amerigo Frediani, Edgar . Hagman and 
Ralph Lane, with Mr. Greenwood as accompanist. 

Nance Morgan, 9 wenren, is visiting at Piedmont 
as the guest of Mrs. J. H. Hughes. 

Ella MeVicker, known as Calla Macque in musical cir- 
cles, is doing concert work at different lakes and resorts 
near Truckee with unusual success. 

An Alameda artist, Inez Sloan, appeared recently in a 
recital at the Beth Eden Baptist Church. She was assisted 
by local musical talent. 

A number of piano pupils were presented in recital at 
the Berkeley Piano Club recently by Aileen Murphy. 

The Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, July 4, 
was given by Ray Del Valle and Lena Frazee, sopranos. 
They were accompanied by Mrs. Peyton McAllister Har- 
bold and Beatrice Clifford. 

Large crowds attended the band concert given July 16 
at San Leandro by the Municipal Band. E. Dyas was 
heard in a cornet solo. 

Wednesday night concerts by the Hayward Municipal 
Band are attracting even larger audiences than they did 
last year. Thomas Dias is the director. 

“Xochitl,” the Ted Shawn ballet interpretation of an 
ancient Toltec legend, was recently a feature of the bill 
at Pantages. 

Manager Selby C. Oppenheimer, San Francisco im- 
presario, thinks next season will be “pianists’ year,” as he 
has secured four for recitals—Moiseiwitsch, Lhevinne, 
Josef Hofmann and Mischa Levitzki. 

Myrtle Leonard, contralto, a pupil of Francis Stuart, had 
a very appreciative reception at the Adelphian Club house, 
Alameda, recently, when she gave a vocal program of ex- 
cellence, accompanied by Katheryn Goggin. ey MY 
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Claussen, Julia: 
San Francisco, Cal., August 26. 
Caruso, Enrico: 
Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Coxe, Calvin: 
Wabasso, Minn., August 16, 
Fairfax, Minn., August 17. 
Gibbon, Minn., August 18. 
Winthrop, Minn., August 19. 
Arlington, Minn., August 20. 
Diaz, Rafaelo: 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 26. 
Ellerman, Amy: 
Wabasso, Minn., August 16. 
Fairfax, Minn., August 17. 
Gibbon, Minn., August 18. 
Winthrop, Minn., August 19. 
Arlington, Minn., August 20. 
Fitziu, Anna: 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 12. 
Hand, John: 
Berkeley, Cal., August 26, 28. 
Harrold, Orville: 
Asheville, N 
Lazzari, Carolina: 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 12. 
Macbeth, Florence: 
Asheville, N. C., August 19. 
Marsh, Helena: 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 19. 
Martino, Giovanni: 
Asbury Park, N. J., September 6. 
Miller, Ruth: 
Asbury Park, N. J., September 6. 
Moncrieff, Alice: 
Ocean Grove, N. J., August 26. 
Morgana, Nina: 
Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 19. 
Patton, Fred: 
Syracuse, N. Y., August 12. 
Asheville, N. C., August 16, 18. 
Atlantic City, N. J., August 22, 29. 
Quait, Robert: 
Asheville, N. C., August 20, 21. 
Washington, D. C., August 27. 
Litchfield, Conn., August 28, 
Rappold, Marie: 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 26. 
Schofield, Edgar: 
Plymouth, Mass., August 23. 
Schumann-Heink, Mme.: 
Concord, N. H., September 5. 
Stoessel, Albert: 
Ocean Grove, N. J., August 14. 
Wheatley, Walter: 
Asbury Park, N. J., August 19 and September 6. 
Yorke, Helen: 
Bethel, Me., August 24. 


Macbeth Heavily Booked 


Florence Macbeth’s season with the Chicago Opera As- 
sociation commences in January and continues through the 
six weeks’ New York season. She will appear in many of 
the roles which so delighted her admirers last year. 
Among these are Gilda in “Rigoletto” and Adina in the 
“Elisir d’Amore.” Other appearances will be in “Lakme, wy 

“Linda di (Chamounix,” Tales of Hoffman” and “Barber 
of Seville.” 

With the exception of visiting Chicago for perform- 
ances of “Rigoletto” and “Tales of Hoffman” in Novem- 
ber, Miss Macbeth is to devote herself entirely to the con- 
cert field until the end of the year, her managers, Winton 
& Livingston, having booked her practically solid. Her 
1921 season is also heavily booked with many festival and 
fall dates. If she accepts some English concerts, there 
will remain very few open dates in 1921. 


C., August 19. 
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Zoellners to Give 
Concerts in California 


An unprecedented event in the annals of 
chamber music was the Zoellner Quartet’s 
ten concerts in ten consecutive weeks in 
Los Angeles two seasons ago. The re- 
sponse and enthusiasm aroused by this bril- 
liant and unusual achievement was such 
that a like. series had to be given again dur- 
ing the past season. As before, the Zoell- 
ners drew on a_ seemingly inexhaustible 
repertory. The guarantors for these cham- 
ber music evenings are many and a taird 
series by the Zoellners has already been re- 
quested and arranged for, aside from Los 
Angeles, in Hollywood and Pasadena. The 
Zoellner Quartet is again under the man- 
agement of Harry and Arthur Culbertson, 
the 1920-21 season being its ninth consecu- 
tive season under this management as well 
as its ninth transcontinental tour of the 
country. Sixty-four engagements have al- 
ready been listed and the coming season 
will undoubtedly be the largest ever booked 
for this organization, 


Reger Festival in Jena 
(Continued from page 27.) 

and “proving” the really meritorious part 
of his creative work. Reger wrote too 
much—far too much—to insure high qual- 
ity everywhere. He wrote extraordinarily 
fast, too—a fact which is not obviofis from 
the complicated character of his style 

This and other circumstances prove ade- 
quately Reger’s remarkable talent, a cre- 
ative gift which was unbridled in its mani- 
festations and unfettered—too unfettered, 
perhaps—by cerebral calculations. Yet this 
rapid production has often had the result 
of dullness, of “lack of inspiration.” “Lag” 
of inspiration would be more apt, for Re- 
ger’s works do prove that the inspiration 
was there, though it failed him at times. 
Unlike other composers he wrote on even 
at such times, and allowed the product to 
be printed. To posterity, therefore, falls 
the work of elision, of the selection and 
appraisal of Reger’s work, a task which 
other composers have performed as they went along. 

Therefore Reger festivals should be welcomed not only 
by Regerians. In the course of a number of years they 
will have brought before the public all of Reger’s works, 





under the most favorable conditions, and the public will 
be left to judge what it wants to hear again... As it is, few 
of Reger’s works are heard in public, and those are not 
always the best. 

The next Reger festival, in Munich, under the direction 
of Fritz Busch, will comprise chiefly orchestral works, 
and it is expected that it will leave a deeper impression 
than the first. eT 


Lockport to Hear Mabel Wood Hills’ Work 


At the Lockport Festival to be held next month, George 
Barrere and his Little Symphony will present Mabel Wood 
Hill's “Fables from Aesop.” J. Mathieu will be the soloist. 


Music and Public Education 
(Continued from page 31.) 


the teaching of eurythmics which may be adapted to school 
use, Our own observation has convinced us that the whole 
scheme tends to make school music teaching a vital subject. 
The child is always learning something new. He trans- 
lates his music lesson into the ordinary daily activities, and 
for the untalented many it opens up a new field and in- 
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THE ZOELLNER QUARTET. 


spires a vision, hitherto unseen. It would be well for 
teachers to carefully study this great subject. It is time to 
break away from the worn out traditions of yesteryear, 
and bring into their work a wholesome freshness which is 
sadly needed. 
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The Victor Company will release two better class songs 
in its September list. One is Vanderpool’s very popular 
“Values.” The record was made by Orville Harrold, and 
it is, as might be expected, an excellent one. The second 
is “Pickaninny Sleep Song,” by Lily Strickland, an exquis- 
ite Southern lullaby, which is unique in that, instead of 
being only a song, it incorporates into the song the hush- 
ing that a mother usually does in singing a peevish baby 


to sleep. This song is excellently interpreted by Lucy 
Marsh. It is enhanced by a specially beautiful orches- 
tration. 


+. * * 


The Selwyns have definitely decided on the Apollo as 
the name of their second new theater, adjoining their 
Times Square Theater on Forty-second street. The Apollo 
is said to be the last word in modern theater construction 
and will be opened early in October with an all-star cast 
in a big musical production. It will be devoted exclusively 
to musical. comedy and will house a big revue each sum- 
mer. With the opening of this beautiful new playhouse 
the Selwyns will be operating three theaters 6n Forty-sec- 
ond street—the Times Square, the Selwyn and the Apollo. 
Other theaters owned and controlled by the Selwyns are 
the new Park Square Theater in Boston, the Selwyn and 
Chicago Theaters now in course of construction in Chi- 
cago, and the new Hanna Theater in Cleveland, which 
will be opened this fall. 

This season these theaters will house Frank Tinney in 
“Tickle Me” at the Selwyn Theater; Florence Reed in 

“The Love Woman,” a new play by Edgar Selwyn, at the 
Times Square, and a new musical play at the Apollo, 

* * * 


The cast for “Pitter, Patter,’ William B. Friedlander’s 
musical version of the farce “Caught in the Rain,” has 
finally been completed and includes among the principals 
Billy Kent, Jane Richardson, Helen Bolton, Jack Squires, 
John Price Jones, Mildred Keats, Walter Ware and Hugh 
Chilvers. The initial presentation will take place at Long 
Branch on August 23. This will mark the first time the 
musical version of the farce, “Caught in the Rain,” has 
been presented on any stage. After a brief tryout on the 
road, “Pitter, Patter” will be brought into New York. 

ee 6 

A new cooling plant has been installed in the Criterion 
Theater and patrons are complaining that it’s too cool in- 
doors. When the big cooler was first tried out patrons ac- 
tually shivered. The machinery was toned down to har- 
monize with the weather, but Hugo Reisenfeld dares the 
weather man to send a real hot wave. He's ready for him 
now at the Criterion Theater, where he will show “Humor- 
esque” until cold weather sets in. 

+ * * 

Harry B. Herts, who is acting as general representative 
for Dorothy Jardon, is making plans for an extensive con- 
cert tour for her at the conc lusion of her engagement with 
the forthcoming production of “Brevities.” Mr. Herts also 
directs the publicity for Tito Schipa in connection with his 
appearances with the Chicago Opera Association. 

a 

Simultaneous with the opening, Sunday, August 8, of the 
eleventh week of the record run of “Humoresque” at the 
Criterion Theater, was the debut of the Cosmopolitan film 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, The Chicago production was 
arranged after a mission had come East to study the pro- 
duction as presented by Hugo Riesenfeld at the Criterion 
Theater. 

+ + * 

Frederick Stahlberg is represented in two capacities on 
the program of the Rivoli Theater this week—as composer 
and conductor. Luciano Nava plays his “Nocturne,” a horn 
solo, as the musical selection of the program, 

* + + 

Hugo Riesenfeld last week reduced the evening price at 
the Criterion Theater from one dollar to ninety-nine cents, 
in order to comply with the revenue law. 

* * * 

Victor Wagner, conductor of the Criterion Theater or- 
chestra, is growing restless. He saw. “Humoresque,” the 
Cosmopolitan film, close up to 400 times before the month 
of July was over, and conducted Dvorak’s “Humoresque” 
as an overture or solo at the theater nearly 800 times dur- 
ing the sensational run of the film. Wagner knows the 
exact time for every emotional response from the audience. 
He can tell to a second when there will be laughter and 
when there will be tears. He feels that he really ought 
to have a little more varied film and music diet than he 
has had since Hugo Riesenfeld turned the Criterion into a 
photoplay house. Two shows in fourteen weeks isn’t what 
a Broadwayite would call varied, yet that is all Wagner 
has been able to see—“Why Change Your Wife?” and 
“Humoresque.” 

“I want to see one of those arm-around-her pictures—a 
regular, honest-to-goodness typical motion, for a change,” 
he says. 

+ + * 

There is one manager in New York who does not share 
the gloomy forebodings of disaster predicted by some the- 
atrical managers on account of the raise in railroad fares. 
It is George White, the youthful producer of ‘ ‘Scandals of 
1920” at the Globe Theater. “Of course,” he said, “it will 
make expenses heavier, but that will have to be overceme, 
if it is too much, by charging higher admission. There 
seems to be a perfect craze of playgoing in America just 
at present. More theaters are open in New York this 
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summer than ever before and all playing to big houses. 
The ‘Scandals’ has sold out every night since the opening 
and the same holds good at nearly every theater in town.” 
+ 

In a recent issue, under this pare mention was made 
of the fact that the music for “The Poor Little Ritz Girl,” 
which recently opened on Broadway, was published by 
Remick. So it is, but five of its important numbers were 
written by Sigmund Romberg and are publications of 
M. Witmark & Sons. 

* + 

Hugo Riesenfeld’s campaign for an increased interest 

in the best music, as revealed by his programs at the 


Rivoli, Rialto and Criterion theaters, runs into an unusual 


channel in connection with his weekly invitation to some 
800 children of the tenements to enjoy the performances 
at the Rialto and Rivoli. The little tolks go to see the 
pictures, of course, but show an increasing interest in the 
orchestral and solo numbers. During the month of July 
they heard works by Mendelssohn, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 


Massenet, Strauss, Macfarlane, Wagner, Nevin, Offen- 
bach, Gounod, Victor a Hosmer, Goldmark, Von 
Suppe, Schumann, H. T. Burleigh, Tobani, Hoch, Rach- 


maninoff, Morris, pale Mascagni. and Rubinstein, 
The list is an impressive one for the student of music, and 
not only gives a comprehensive prospective of the wide 
range and high quality of the musical programs arrange 
by Mr. Riesenfeld for his theaters throughout the year, 
but places him in the forefront as a musical educator of 
young people. 
Tue Rivozs, 

Evidently the musical program at the Rivoli last week 
had much to attract even the casual movie goer, for seldom 
is. the overture given the attention which was accorded the 
selections from Mascagni’s popular “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” as played by the Rivoli Orchestra, Frederick Stahl- 
berg and Joseph Littau, conducting. Following the Rivoli 
Pictorial there was a particularly effective “Scene Nea- 
politaine, " in which Edoardo Albano, baritone, assisted by 
a mixed quartet, was heard in characteristic songs, while 
Paul Oscard and Thalia Zanoux delighted in fitting dances. 
The scenery and the costuming made it especially effective. 
The orchestra was also heard to special advantage in 
Charles Orth’s “In the Clock Store,” which was played by 
special request. Praise is due Max H. Manne for the de- 
lightful effects which aroused the enthusiasm of the audi- 
ences. J. Van Cleft Cooper played the organ solo, which 
was the “Cantilene’ of Theodore Dubois. The feature 
picture was “A Dark Lantern,” with Alice Brady. 

Hugo Riesenfeld prepared for this week’s Rivoli pro- 
gram one that rivals that of last week. The overture is 
from “Masaniello,” by Daniel Auber, Cesare Nesi, tenor, 
sings the arioso from Leoncavallo’s “I Pagliacci,” and 
Luciano Nava plays as a horn solo “Nocturne,” by Fred- 
erick Stahlberg, conductor of the Rivoli orchestra. An- 
other dance novelty is introduced, with Paul Oscard and 
May Kitchen in the principal roles. The organ solo is 
“Grand Choeur,” by Joseph Callaerts, played by Firmin 
Swinnen. 

THe STRAND. 

Victor Herbert's ever popular “Babes in Toyland” fur- 
nished the music for the overture at the Strand last week. 
Carl Edouarde and Francis W. Sutherland, conductor and 
assistant conductor, seemed to feel especially in sympathy 
with the composer, excellent results eg The feature 
was King Vidor’s “The Jack-Knife Man,” and as a fitting 
prologue John Hart, garbed some what after the fashion of 
the tramp, Booge, in that picture, sang of childhood days. 
His voice was heard again towards the end of the work, 
making an altogether excellent continuity. A. Briglio, con- 
certmaster of the Strand Symphony Orchestra, gave the 
largo of Handel, to the much evident delight of the audi- 
ences. The organ solo, played by Ralph H, Brigham and 
Herbert Sisson, was the martial “War March of the Priests” 
of Mendelssohn. 

For this week Manager Joseph L. Plunkett arranged an 
attractive musical program headed by a musical novelty, 
“Fiddle and I,” rendered as a harp, violin and vocal trio, by 
Anna Maria De Milita, harpist; Antonio Briglio, violinist 
(concertmaster of the Strand Orchestra, and Lois Bennett, 
soprano. John Hart, baritone, sings a ballad, Herbert Sis- 
son and Frank Smith render solos on the pipe organ, and 
the Strand Symphony Orchestra plays selections from 
“H. M. S. Pinafore.” 


The seldom heard overture of Henri Charles Litolff, 
“Robespierre,” was the opening number on the Rialto pro- 
gram last week. This work was intended by the composer, 
who was born in London and lived much of his life in 
Paris, to give a musical picture of the French Revolution— 
the “Marseillaise” forming the basis of its climax. The 
music is interesting. Conductors Lion Vanderheim and 
Ludwig Laurier had the orchestral forces well in hand 
throughout the program, which included Schumann's lovely 
“Traumerei.” Cesare Nesi, tenor, gave the “Ballatta” from 
“Rigoletto,” a work which never fails to please, and May 
Kitchen, dancer, added to the variety of the program with 
a special number entitled “Jes’ a Little Jazz.” The organ 
solo, played by John Priest, was Von Weber's “Invitation 
to the Dance.” Enid Bennett in “Hairpins” was the feature. 

Hugo Riesenfeld selected Rossini’s “La Gazza_ Ladra” 
(“The Hawk”) to supply the overture for the Rialto The- 
ater this week, Mr. Riesenfeld conducting. Mary Fabian, 
soprano, sings Mascheroni’s “For All Eternity,” and 
Joseph Alessi, trumpet virtuoso, plays “I Hear You Calling 


THE RIALt0; 


Me.” The organ solo, which is played by Frank Stewart 
Adams, is “Concert Overture in C Minor,” by Alfred 
Hollins. 


CRITERION. 

“Humoresque,” the Cosmopolitan production based on 
Fannie Hurst's great story of a Ghetto mother’s love, began 
the eleventh week of its unprecedented engagement at the 
Criterion Theater on Sunday, August 8. The demands for 
admittance are growing with each passing day. Not only 
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“Century Promenade” (fifth week), Century Theater 
Roof. 

“Ed Wynn Carnival” (nineteenth week), Selwyn The 
ater. 

“Cinderella on Broadway” (cighth week), Winter Gar 
den. 


“Good Times” (opening week), Hippodrome. 

“Honey Girl” (fifteenth week), Cohan and Harris The 
ater. 

“Irene” (thirty-ninth week), Vanderbilt 

“Lassie” (nineteenth week), Nora Bayes 

“Night Boat” (twenty-eighth week), Liberty Theater 

“Poor Little Ritz Girl” (third week), Central Theater. 

“Scandals of 1920” (tenth week), Globe Theater. 


Theater. 
Theater. 


“Silks and Satins” (fifth week), George M. Cohan The 
ater. 

“The Girl in the Spotlight” ({ifth week) Knicker 
bocker Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (twenty-second week), New 
Amsterdam Roof. 

“Ziegfeld Follies” (cighth week), New Amsterdam The 


_ater. 


has ‘ ‘Humores sque ” created a stir on Broadway, but its fame 
has spread to all the big cities of the East. The. Criterion 
music features with which Hugo Riesenfeld rounds out the 
program for the eleventh week of the run of “Humoresque’ 


brings Thalia Zanou, the Greek dancer, back with he 
“Danse de Kassandra.” Josiah Zuro’s origins al conception, 
entitled “Through the Ages,” which has “Eli, Eli,” the 


remains, set 


famous Hebrew melody, as its musical theme, 
Emanuel List 


ting a record for a serious piece of music. 
basso profundo; Jean Booth, contralto, and the Criterion 
chorus appear in Zuro’s beautiful musical number, Dyorak’s 
“Humoresque,” played by the Criterion Orchestra as an 
overture under the direction of Victor Wagner and Gaston 
Dubois, also remains. May JouNnson 


Chicago Tribune to Have Woman Critic? 


Rumor has it that W. L. Hubbard, the well known 
music critic of the Chicago Tribune, will not be with that 
paper the coming season. During the summer the post 
has been occupied by Mr. Gabriel, Jr. and Eric Dela 


mater, assistant conductor of the Chicago Symphony © 
chestra. The report also has it that a woman for the first 
time has secured the position, her work to begin on Sep 
tember 








OPPORTUNITIES 


WANTED—Goud Second Violinist to fill 
that position in a Ladies’ String Quartet 
of established reputation. Musical abil 
ity must be ably seconded by personal 
charm. Address: “J. N. T.,” care of 
Musicau Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, New 
York City. 








SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA CONDU¢ 
tor and Violin Pedagogue, excellent or 
ganizer, international reputation, open for 
engagement to symphony organization or 
first class institution. Address “Peda 
gogue,” care of Musica. Courter, 437 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 





WANTED—A well known studio in Al 
berta, Canada, has an opening for a good 
vocal teacher. Address “A. F. S.,” care 
of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth avenue, 
New York. 





VOCAL STUDENT who desires to study 
operatic roles can earn tuition for part 
time stenographic work. Address “Opera,” 


care of Musicat Courter, 437 Fifth Ave 
nue, New York, 
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ALD WIN II LESTER PIANO 252828 


PHILADELPHIA 
es Cincinnati es se 


_ STEGER v. School of Music and Arts 
Most Valuable Piano in the World Central Pare Went, con. 9g6h SFEEEECH STERNER, Director 34 679 waveratae 


| INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART few sour 
E M E R S O N 120 CLAREMONT AVENUE Frank Damrosch, Director 


Established 1849 Boston THE BEAUFORT 
fu. Mths “Shunt 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


Bush & LANE |*Mznicay. conservatory 


HOLLAND, MICH Ninety Artist-Instractors Catalog Mailed Free 
os ° 


John J. Hattstaedt, President. Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy, 
Associate Directors. 


W t N CG & 8 Oo AN Stenedactarers ef the KirmpBatt Hatz, Cuicaco, IL. 
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WING PIANO) York amsrican conservatory 


Empowered by law to confer Diplomas and the Degree of Doctor of Music 


A musical instrument manufactured in the musical center of America for forty-nine years Directors: C. Hern anv A. FRAEMCKE 
SUMMER COURSE—Piano, Violin, Cello, Harp, Harmony, Composition and Conducting, for 
Advanced Students and Music Teachers 


Factory and Offices Ninth Ave., Hudson and (3th Streets, New York SPECIAL VOCAL COURSE in Grand Opera Singing and Acting. July—August. 


= MURPHY 2%:||conserVATORY OF MUSIC 


in KANSAS CITY, MO. 
GRANBERRY *4x°,,,||Ganapol Studios ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 
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COURSE Teachers 397-399 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich. Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Send for Catalog JOHN A. COWAN, President 
Accompanists 
CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 
53napv YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
CADMAN Piano, Theory, Pedagogy, Public int Faculty of International Reputation 
School Music ALL DEPARTMENTS OPEN DURING THE SUMMER 
COMPOSER-PIANIST ‘age F. Coser cae Pe Dramatic Art—MUSIC—Languages 
‘rancis Moore M. F. Burt 


In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous 
“Indian usic-Ta 0 Co eae 

Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON rgan, Composition 

R. Huntington Woodman 


¢ Special Normal Course in 
SIL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
Location and Surroundings Ideal for 
Summer Study 
































Violin, Violoncello For Catalogue and Summer Circular Address 
Theodore Spierin e e . a ° 
4 L 4 Niceline Zedeler Miss Bertha Baur, Highland Avenue & Oak Street, Cincinnati, 0. 
R Gustav O. Hornberger 
E y 
DsMrt. masneat & Tears, hotne hn. N.Y. Voice 
Summer Address: care of Aeperignn Expoene Co, Risin 35th Season — Sergei Klibansky r O N GY Sy C H O O : HEIZER MUSIC SCHOOL 
a . . eCa anham 
October Ist, 1920 as qebbe Musical Instruction Direction of Mr, and Mrs. Frederick Heizer 
Send for Circulars a 103 Hemenway Street, Boston, Mass. SIOUX CITY, IOWA 1215 Douglas Street 
and Catalogue : 
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= CYhe best 4noumn musical name in the lLlorl/ 
ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City 
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STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 
Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
| Ditmars Avenue and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 












Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warercoms: i Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 





Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 
STEINW AY & SONS 









AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
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THE 


Masons Hamlin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS” 


The most costly piano in the world 





PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 
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Established 1864 





H-&-BACH 


uality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 














A Leader fer 80 Years 








SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadehhiia — 
Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 














The 
Name 


Sohmer 
on a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
a synonym for artistic excellence. 
or forty years the Sonmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 
To make the most artistic piano 
ible has been the one aim, and 
its OA aerial is evidenced by 
the fact t 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St, NEW YORK 
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PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at 51st Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 


= 





You are certainly to be es on your 
splendid achievement in the uction of the 
Autopiano 2 which I consider one bf the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is py “exquisitely beautiful in 
sion, so unquestionably superior, that I = readily 
understand why the Autopiano leads in the player 
piano world, 


tone and expres- 


Sincerely, 


ger 


THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH, President 
On-the-Hudson at Gist Street 





New York 











EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 





918-326 WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 











